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A LEAP FOR LIBERTY 


HE miraculous escape of Lieut. Pat 

O’ Brien from the hands of the Germans, 

and his subsequent hardships as he made 
his way to the Holland border, are fully and 
interestingly described in his book, Outwitting 
the Hun. But the leap from the speeding ex- 
press train that gained him his initial liberty 
is especially thrilling. 

I had been in prison at Courtrai nearly three 
weeks, he says, when, on the morning of Sep- 
tember 9, I and six other officers were told that 
we were to be transferred to a prison camp in 
Germany. From the moment the train started 
the thought kept coming to my mind that unless 
I could make my escape before we reached that 
reprisal camp I might as well make up my mind 
that, as far as I was concerned, the war was 
over. I was determined that, no matter what 
the others decided to do, I should make one 
bid for freedom. As we passed through village 
after village in Belgium, and I realized that 
we were getting nearer and nearer to that 
dreaded reprisal camp, I concluded that my 
one and only chance of getting free before we 
reached it was through the window! I would 
have to go through that window while the train 
was going full speed, because if I waited until 
it was moving slowly or had stopped entirely it 
would be a simple matter for the guards to} 
overtake or shoot me. 

I opened the window. The noise the train | 
was making as it thundered along grew louder. 
It seemed to say, ‘‘You’re a fool if you do; 
you’re a fool if you don’t! You’re a fool if you 
do; you’re a fool if you don’t!’’ And I said to 
myself, ‘The ‘nos’ have it,’’ and closed down 





the window again. . 
As soon as the window was closed, the noise | 


got down to the lower deck, which we found 
covered with water. Finally we reached our 
cabin. At last the wind dropped, leaving the 
air filled with sand that slowly settled. The 
light began to break, and soon the clear sky 
and calm moon above made it seem as if we 
had just wakened from a nightmare. When it 
became light enough to see, the captain discov- 
ered that we were going downstream instead 
of up toward Bagdad, as we should have been. 
The steamer had turned completely round 
without his perceiving it. 


os 


TO BE FOUND IN BOSTON 


EGINNING in the eighteenth century 
B and continuing to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, there flourished in Japan 
the Ukiyoye, a movement that brought art 
within popular appreciation, dealt masterfully 
with real life and real scenery, and power- 
fully depicted character. It was the period of 
the colored print, says Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke 
in Japan at First Hand, and the great names 
of Hokusai and Hiroshige head all the rest. 
But strangely enough this art movement, which 
produced real masters highly thought of in 
America and in Europe—perhaps because of 
Whistler’s enthusiastic appreciation of these 
masterpieces and the influence that Hokusai 
and his followers had on the great American’s 
art—has little honor in Japanese art circles. 
I asked several Japanese men of wealth and 
taste about the Ukiyoye prints, but they 


| shrugged their shoulders and said they were 


common things of no real value. One wealthy, 
spectacled gentleman, however, told me he was 
about to make a collection of them. 

‘‘Where will you get them ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Boston, U.S. A.,’’ he answered. ‘‘ They 
have the best there. I must, of course, learn 
them first. I shall browse among our print 
shops and have expert agents look for me in 


of the train naturally subsided and its speed | all sorts of places—men who can tell the real 
seemed to diminish, and my plan appealed to | from the imitations. So I shall become expert; 
me more strongly than ever. I resolved to take | and then I shall go to Boston and see what 


a chance now even at the risk of breaking my | 1 can do.’’ 
neck. 9 

The car was full of smoke. I began to cough WHEN A SHAVE IS NOT A 
as if my throat were badly irritated by the LUXURY 


smoke, and then I opened the window again. | 
The train was now going at a rate of between | 
thirty and thirty-five miles an hour, and again | 
it seemed to admonish me, as it rattled along | 


UDGING from the letter of a Kansas sol- 
dier to his mother, the barber shops in 
some of the French villages near which 


over the ties: ‘‘You’re a fool if you do; you’re | OUF troops are stationed are of a primitive kind, 
a fool if you don’t! You’rea fool if you don’t; and the barbers lack the skill and the deftness 
you’re a fool if you do! You're a fool if you! of their American brothers. The reason prob- 
don’t —’’ | ably is that the war has thrust them hurriedly 

I waited no longer. Standing up on the bench | into their new occupations, and they have not 
as if to put the bag on the rack, and taking | had time to acquire that fine art which enables 
hold of the rack with my left hand and a strap |# barber to lull his customer to sleep while 
that hung from the top of the car with my | moving a wire-like growth of bristling beard. 
right, I pulled myself up, shoved my feet and | An extract from the letter printed in the ‘‘Over 


legs out of the window and let go! 

I landed on my left side and buried my face 
in the rock ballast so deeply that I cut it open 
and closed my left eye. I also skinned my 
hands and shins and strained my ankle. Fora 
few moments I was completely knocked out; 
but presently I came to, and when I examined 
, myself and found no bones broken I didn’t stop | 
to worry about my cuts and bruises but jumped | 
up with the idea of putting as great a dis- 
tance between me and the track as possible 
before daylight came. . 

The exact spot at which I made my desperate 
leap I don’t know. Perhaps, after the war is 
over, some one on that train will be good 
enough to tell me, and then I may go back 
and look for the dent I must have made in 
the rock ballast. 
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A LANDSTORM ON SHIPBOARD 


URING a trip down the Tigris River 
Gen. Pierre Ponafidine, author of Life in 
the Moslem East, had a most unexpected 

adventure. The day had been unusually sultry, 
and at night the captain, who had been watch- 
ing the barometer, predicted something out of 
the ordinary. 

We retired as usual to our beds on the upper 
deck, says the general, for at that season sleep 
in the hot cabins is out of the question. It was 
a bright moonlight night, with no cloud in the 
sky when we went to sleep. Suddenly we were 
awakened by a blast of burning hot wind. It 
was pitch dark, the air was so thick with sand 
as to be suffocating, and we could not even see 
the lights that, as we knew, hung close to us. 
It seemed as if we should be swept off the deck 
by the violence of the blast, and with one arm 
round my wife I clung to the railing with the 
other, and there we stood, literally gasping and 
choking. 

We dared not let go to try to reach the ladder 
in order to get down to the lower deck and 
cabin. Above the roaring of the wind we could 
hear the shrieks of the deck passengers, whose 
bedding and even baggage were swept over- 
board. Our steamer was like a toy at the mercy 
of the hurricane and seemed to us to be spin- 
ning round like a top. Suddenly, close to my 
ear, I heard the voice of our faithful Mendoza, 
who by a miracle had got over to us, saying, 
‘**Hold on, sir, hold on’’; and he, too, clung to 
us and the railing. 

Taking advantage of a momentary lull, the 





three of us worked our way to the ladder and 


There’’ column of the Boston Transcript runs 
as follows: 

The greatest institution of torture yet de- 
vised is a barber shop of the sort that is near 
our camp. The chairs are flimsy and straight- 
backed, like ordinary office chairs. After placing 
you at his mercy, the barber bends your head 
back over the sharp edge of the chair and begins 
his work in much the same manner that we 
whittle shavings. When he has finished that 
operation, he soaks an old sponge and washes 
your face—which goes against the grain of the 
American who is used to the sanitary barber 
shops of the United States. 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE “ZOO” 


HE seafaring young man had written his 

mother an unusually affectionate letter. 

He was coming home, he said, and was 
bringing her a number of presents, among 
which was a striped Japanese kimono. The 
mother got the sense of most of the letter un- 
aided, but, finding herself unable to grapple 
with all her son’s big words, she handed it to 
the district visitor for a second perusal. 

‘*A striped Japanese kimono!’’ the visitor 
exclaimed, when she came to that part of the 
letter. ‘‘How nice!’’ 

‘*Nice!’’ exclaimed the perplexed old lady, 
whose answer appears in the New York Times. 
‘*You may think so, but will you kindly tell 
me what I am to do with such a thing? I sup- 
pose I can keep it tied up in the back yard, 
but what on earth I am to feed it on goodness 
only knows. ’’ 

sg 


SHOPPING FOR MONEY 


EALING in money in China is one of 
the most, flourishing industries of the 
country. There are shops, says the World 

Outlook, that have nothing else for sale—money 
exchange shops. 

You will find one in every little street in 
every city—often merely little holes in the wall 
—where a skulled-cap proprietor sits behind a 
brass railing with little piles of money on each 
side of him and swiftly fingers his counting 
board. Here you go shopping for money, just 
as you would for white flannel suits, eggs, 
green jade or Canton silk. And you bargain 
just as long and just as hard in the oblique, 
devious ways of the Orient. There is no national 
currency. The coins, like dialects, change as 
you go from city to city. 
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Couch 


Is the Best Couch 


Attractive and Con- 
venient for veranda, 
house or den. 















Invaluable in emergency. 
Easily moved. 


Opened and shut by 
levers worked by the 
foot; it locks firmly. 


Open 51x72 inches. 
Shut 27x72 inches. 


Sanitary. 
Strong steel frames 
and spiral springs. 


Mattresses level when 
spread out; no other 
couch has this _per- 
fection. 





The Climax Couch is guar- 
anteed by the makers. The 
best furniture stores carry 
it in stock. If you have 
difficulty in obtaining it, do 
not take some other make, 
but write to us direct. 


U. S. SPRING BED CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Did Your Boy Die | 
In the Service? 


Send for our Booklet 
‘*MEMORIALS FOR THE HOME” 


Cc. H. BUCK & COMPANY 
401 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, 


Honor Rolls—Bronze Tablets 


Otc 


Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-Ib. Bags 
Srepered flour that will make such won- 
derful biscuits, cakes, shortcakes, etc., 
is bound to make exceptional 


Griddle Cakes 


The flours usually sold for griddle 
cakes won’t make biscuits. ; 
Don’t be satisfied till 
you try Automatic. 
AUTOMATIC 
FLOUR CO., 


27 Commercial St., 
Boston. 
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You hard-work- 
ing housewife, 
stop in the mid- 
dle ‘of the fore- 
_ hoon and fix 
yourself a couple 
of peanut butter 
sandwiches. You 
will be surprised 
how it helps— 
takes away that 
all-gone feeling. 
Sold by the pound at good food shops. 
in pail like this with glass cover. 
A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 














COMPANION 
“Name-On” Knife 


This Knife, with two blades, is given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited yearly subscription and 20 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.00. Delivered FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling orders. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Schools, Colleges, Camps | 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one 
for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Sensseisennenenemeneienenenieameeemememeen 
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DON’T in the least mind for my- 


ce 
° , I self, Amos. For that matter, I 
4s don’t mind for my wife.’’ 
= Mr. Lake looked up, and a humorous | 
5 twinkle appeared in his harassed eyes. 
e? ‘“*My wife enjoys a struggle with | 


the odds against her,’’ he went on. 
‘*She doesn’t give a whoop for the 
retrenchment. And that is all it is—a | 
pretty stiff retrenchment. In five years 





, 
qs —less if this war ever ends—I’ll be 
* sailing in calm water again. But the 
» girls complicate the situation. Hilda 
i¢ isn’t quite twenty, Lucia is twenty- 
\ one. Just the ages when they demand 
.) the earth. And we fathers feel humili- 
ated at having to confess that we can’t 
@ give it to them.”’ 
Ang Amos Mitchell nodded gravely. ‘‘I 
las know. There’s something wrong in the 
i  System.’’ 
Ve ‘¢And I know what it is. If I had it to 
\*$  doover again, my girls would be taught 
. preparedness for emergencies like this.” 
4 ‘*You’re right, Vernon. That is pre- 
PY) cisely what I have taught Ann.’’ 
FR) ‘*Ann ?”’ the other echoed. ‘‘I didn’t 
/» know that Ann had any means of earn- 
Ying her living. What can she do?’’ 
re] ‘*'To be frank, I don’t know. You see, 
, % when she decided to leave college, I was | 
n 


disappointed, naturally. It’s bad busi- | 
ness for a youngster to begin a thing | 
only to drop it. I told Ann then that she | 

must learn to do something well enough | 

to be able to support herself by means | 
of it. I think she chose music. We’re too | 
negligent about our daughters, Vernon ; | 
if we ran our business as we do our | 
families, we coyldn’t keep the wolves | 
outside our doors. But it was music, 
I’m sure.’’ He sat for a minute, silent; 
then he turned to his friend. ‘‘ Vernon, 


es ew Gwe 





» if there’s a thing in the world that 1 | 
éS can do —” 
we ‘*You have offered a dozen times al- | 
2 ready, you good old scout. As I said 
\é before, this is only a family matter. 
Ng With my wife backing me to win and | 
e my daughters putting their shoulders | 
s to the wheel, we’ll survive. ’’ 
ef When his friend had gone, Amos | 
4 4 Mitchell thoughtfully closed his desk, 
8 gave his secretary a few brief instruc- | 
. tions and started for home. His head | 
‘3 was bent as he hurried up the street. | 
q? 


pression about his motherless daughter ? | 
He went over his conversation with Ann | 
two years earlier; he remembered it | 


2, 


i, 


Ann certainly had begun to study | 
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music. He remembered the bills that he had 


| paid for furnishing her music room on the third 


floor of their house. But he had an uneasy 


| recollection that the music room had later been 
| transformed into a studio, where Ann had dab- 


bled with oils and charcoal. Then had come a 
time when Ann told him gravely that she was 
writing a novel. She crept round the house in 
those days with eyes remote and ears attuned 
to catch the first whisperings of genius. That 
had been last year. In the pressure of business, 
he had lost count of Ann’s mental vagaries. 


His steps quickened. He wished to reach his | 


daughter quickly and to find out from her how 
she was accomplishing the task that he had 
set her. Reaching home, Mr. Mitchell went 


directly to the room on the third floor where | 
He | 


a servant told him Ann was to be found. 
entered in response to her languid summons. 

‘*Why, hello, dad!’’ 

Straightening her untidy hair, she sat up 
among the cushions of the couch. Beside her 
were a box of candy, almost empty, and a novel 
lying face down. The samovar was still. burn- 
ing, although it was past tea time; and the 
hearth fire gave out a faint glow in the dark- 


| ening, disordered room. On a stand lay a mass 


of moist and sticky clay. Mr. Mitchell probed 
it with his finger. 
‘*This the sort of thing you’re doing now ?”’ 
‘*Yes, dad. Modeling. I think that at last I’ve 
found my best medium for self-expression. ’’ 
Ann did not understand her father’s ejacu- 
lation. 
‘*‘What did you say, father?’’ 
He wheeled. 
you.’’ 
Ann rose languidly to her feet. ‘*Will you 


to 


Cross this afternoon, but I ducked.’’ 
‘*No tea, thank you, Ann. I want to talk.’’ 


‘¢ Anything you like, only,’’ she gave a hasty | 


glance at her wrist watch, ‘‘release me, please, 
in time to dress. I am dining out.’’ 

They sat down, each a little watchful. 

‘*Do you remember the conversation we had | 
| when you left college, Ann?’’ 


She reflected with puckered brows. ‘‘ About | 
| my allowance ?’’ she ventured. 


‘¢ Not about your allowance. A bout learning | 
| earn your living in case the necessity arose.’ 
She deliberately picked up her book, but she | 


the necessity arisen, father ?’’ 
‘Tt hasn’t; but it might. A number of my 
friends are caught— Vernon Lake among them. 


to get ready. Have you?’’ Sitting forward, he 


“*T was | 


fired his questions at her. ‘‘You have tried 
your hand at everything between music and 
mud pies. Very well. What can you do?”’ 

Her young shoulders slumped. ‘‘Why, father, 
I thought —’’ 

‘*Tf Ben had lived, do you suppose I should 
have let him postpone the business of life as I 
have let you? I am disappointed in you, Ann. 
You knew my wishes; apparently you have 
not tried to fulfill them.’’ 

She flushed. ‘‘What do you want me to do?’’ 

‘*T want you to do something that is honest 
and useful. I want you to be a self-reliant 
| woman—not a shirker. I want you to take your 
obligations seriously—even if they’re no more 
than benefit teas. ’’ 

They both rose. ‘‘If you will tell me, father, 
quite plainly what it is that you want —’’ 

‘*Haven’t I been telling you, Ann? I want 
to be proud of you, as I would have been of 
Ben if he had lived. Not because you are 
pretty; not because you are popular. I want 
to be proud of the fibre that is in you. And, 
Ann, I am going to be. I will give you exactly 
one month more in which to become self- 
supporting. I mean that. ’’ 

He turned, and Ann watched him march out 
of the room. Then she sank on the couch and 
whimpered into its friendly cushions. 

‘*He wishes that Ben had been the one to 
live!’’ she sobbed. 

Ann did not go to her dinner that night; 
nor did she touch the food that the housekeeper 
| sent up to her room. All night she lay, wide- 





| 





eyed, while her mind roved in a restless cyele | 
‘*‘Ann, get up! I want to talk 


She deliberately remained in her room until 
her father had left the house. Perhaps it was 
better so, for Mr. Mitchell had passed almost 
as uneasy a night as Ann had. If he had seen 
her strained, white face that morning, the 
chances are that he would have taken her into 
| his arms and assured her that he had been a 
| brute. Then matters would have been exactly 
| where they had been before. 

That was a long, weary day for Ann. In 
| the late afternoon, however, Lucia and Hilda 
Lake called, and Ann, sitting moodily in front 
| of her fire, welcomed them sympathetically. 

‘*O girls,’’ she cried, ‘‘father has told me! 
| I am so sorry!’ ; 

‘*Now, none of that, Ann Mitchell,’’ Hilda 


Had he given his old friend a false im- | shot him a questioning glance and asked, ‘‘ Has | said quietly. ‘‘I won’t have it. We met Lillian 


| Fletcher a few minutes ago, and she began, ‘O 
girls, it’s perfectly terrible!’ ’’ 
Hilda’s amusing mimicry of her consolatory 


perfectly—remembered his ultimatum. His girls are helpless. Are you? I warned you | friend brought a smile to Ann’s lips. 


‘*T replied, ‘It certainly is,’’’ Hilda went 


ed 
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DAUGHTERS OF MEN 


on gayly. ‘‘ ‘I never saw the streets so 
muddy; some one ought to complain 
to the mayor.’ ”’ 

‘“*What I want to know is what are 
you going to do?’’ Ann said earnestly. 
‘*That isn’t idle curiosity, either. My 
father has got the preparedness bee, and 
he says I must become self-supporting 
in a month. I didn’t fancy the set of 
his jaw when he said it. What on earth 
I’m going to do is a mystery to me.’’ 

‘**Tt’s pretty hard to decide,’’ Hilda 
replied, frowning in perplexity. ‘‘As 
for me, I think | shall make hats. ’’ 

‘*Hats!’? Ann and Lucia stared. 

‘*Hats,’’ repeated Hilda definitely. 
**T ean do it, too. With a bit of lace and 
a dower I can weave a dream or com- 
pose a symphony. You’ll see every- 
one flocking to me for hats. Of course, 
the honest-to-goodness milliners who 
learned their trade with scissors and 
buckram will murder me some dark 
night; but I shall die happy, for I 
shall have made hats. It has been my 
ambition since my romper days. ’’ 

**Don’t be silly,’’ said Lucia. ‘‘I hope 
it won’t come to that, 1’m sure.’’ 

‘“*I’m not silly,’’ declared Hilda. 
‘*Father’s got to fight to hold on, and 
the rest of us will have to, help him. 
Ann, what do you think mother did? 
Dismissed every servant yesterday— 
paid them for a month and found places 
for them among her friends besides. We 
left her just now on her knees cleaning 
the refrigerator. And when she wasn’t 
groaning at what she found, she was 


of resentment, grief, self-pity; resentment, | whistling. That’s my mother! And here 
grief, self-pity. Dawn brought her no respite. | is her daughter saying that she objects 


to millinery. Since you’re so choosy, 
Lucia, what do you propose to do?’’ 

**T don’t know. ’’ 

‘*Isn’t there anything you like to 
do?’’ asked Hilda. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Lucia defiantly, ‘‘I like 
to eat marshmallows and drink choco- 
late with whipped cream.’’ 

‘* Interior decorator!’’ said Hilda, 
with a laugh. ‘‘I know your type; you’ll 
add a chin every two years after you’re 
thirty. You might as well open a tea 
room and do it profitably.’’ 

‘*Now that you have disposed of your 
own family, have a heart and attack 
my problem,’’ Ann begged. 

‘*What can you do?’’ 

“5 can Play a little, sing a little, 
paint a — 

‘*Those things have to be done amaz- 
ingly well to have a market value.’’ 

‘*Well, I can drive a car amazingly 
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well. I’ve been arrested only once, and that was | Mr. Mitchell sank into a chair. ‘‘You have 


for speeding. And the officer said that, though 
I was reckless, honesty compelled him to admit 
that I was skillful. And I went up in an air- | 


plane last year. With a little training, I could 
manage one with ease.’’ 

‘*There’s no doubt about it, you’re adapted 
to machinery,’’ laughed Hilda. ‘‘ Come on, 
Lucia; I told mother we would get home in 
time to cook the dinner.’’ 

The girls rose. In Ann’s gray-blue eyes 
glimmered a ray of hope, and the color was 
riding high in Lucia’s cheeks. Hilda had 
transmitted to them a little of her high cour- 
age, a share of her enterprising spirit. 

Ann went to the window to wave to the girls. 
The dripping, autumn twilight had become less 
dreary. With her thoughts on Mrs. Lake gal- 
lantly attacking her refrigerator, Ann straight- 
ened the pillows on the couch, brushed up the 
untidy hearth, and rearranged the books on her 
disordered table. Then she went to her room 
and put on her prettiest frock. Perhaps she 
thought that her father would relent that night ; 
perhaps Mr. Mitchell expected that his daugh- 
ter would reopen the subject that absorbed 
them; but neither made the move for which 
the other was covertly watching. 

During the month that followed, the restraint 
between the two did not lessen. To her father 
Ann was sweet and courteous. To his daugh- 
ter Mr. Mitchell was tender and courteous. 
No confidences were asked for or given. 

Mr. Mitchell noticed that Ann seldom ap- 
peared at breakfast. In fact, he could not recol- 
lect that she ever appeared at that meal except 
on Sundays. Frequently she came in to dinner 
short-skirted and high-booted, as if she had 
just come from the street. She was up to some- 
thing, he said to himself and chuckled. But 
up to what? Ought not he to know what his 
daughter was doing? However, he did not ask. 

One night in late November Mr. Mitchell, 
according to his custom, was walking home 
from his office. It was a wet night and cold— 
one of the many dripping nights of that never- 
to- be - forgotten autumn of war when you 
thought of the boys in the trenches and shud- 
dered. He was inexpressibly depressed, and he 
wished that he had asked his chauffeur to call 
for him. He was thinking of Ben—the son who 
had died when twelve years old, just thirteen 
years before. Other men were giving their 
sons to the great struggle; he had nothing 
to give—nothing, that is, except money. How 
eager Ben would have been to go and how 
proudly would he have sent him! Well — 

‘*Taxi, sir?’’ 

It was dark where the car had swung in to 
the curb, but Mr. Mitchell had a fleeting impres- 
sion of a flashing smile and a pleasant voice. He 
was tired and cold. He climbed into the car. 


Guided by a skillful band, the car wove its | 


way through the busy streets. Mr. Mitchell, 
glad of the relaxation, sat back against the 
cushions and resumed his dream of Ben. 

At last the car glided to a halt in front of 
his house. The leather-coated driver was out 
of the car in a second and had the door open. 
A gauntleted hand was outstretched for the 
money that Mr. Mitchell had ready. 

‘*Thank you, dad. That is a generous tip.’’ 

Mr. Mitchell started and peered into his own 
daughter’s face. ‘‘What is the meaning of this 
nonsense ?’’ he cried. 

‘*Tt isn’t nonsense at all, father. I am earn- 
ing money in an honest and useful manner. 
Those were your own words, sir.’’ 

‘*Come in out of this rain!’’ he said sharply. 

‘*Wait, please, till I’ve driven the car round. ’’ 

‘*When I gave you that car, young woman, 
I also gave you a chauffeur to take care of it. 
Come in and send for him.’’ 

Ann leaned over the wheel to answer: 

‘*Curtis left with his artillery company three 
weeks ago, father.’’ 

Mr. Mitchell marched into the house and, 
leaving his coat and hat in the hall, went into 
the library to wait for Ann. He was angry. His 
daughter driving a public cab! Picking up 
passengers in the busy streets of a city! It was 
unthinkable! 

Presently Ann came in. He watched her 
silently as she laid aside her leather coat and 
gauntlets and shook the water from the leather 
hat that had concealed her curls. 

‘*Tt’s a wet night,’’ she remarked. 

‘‘We won’t discuss the weather, please. I 
want to know the meaning of this absurdity 
in the fewest possible words. Do you think I 
am going to let my daughter drive a taxicab ?’’ 

‘*T don’t ordinarily, father. I picked you up 
for a lark; but I do drive my car for money, 
and, candidly, I don’t think you have the faint- 
est right to object. ’’ 

He stood glaring at her angrily. 

‘*You gave me a month in which to get to 
earning money—not time enough to learn to do 
_ anything new. At that, I lost several days 
waiting for you to relent.’’ She smiled disarm- 
ingly into his unyielding face and continued: 

‘*But you didn’t relent, dad. Then I saw 
that advertisement in the Record. That huge 
munitions factory just outside the city had lost 
most of its truck drivers because of the draft. 
Others were needed to gather up the factory 
hands who live in the outlying districts. They 
have no other means of getting to work, you 
see. The industry was likely to be crippled. 
Well, I applied for a job, and they took me.’’ 








the effrontery to stand there and tell me that 

you’ve been driving a truck for nearly a month 

without my knowing a thing about it?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ she said simply. ‘‘I am up at five 


o’clock ; at five twenty I am at the factory, where | 
I leave my car and take a truck, carrying home | 


those of the night shift who go my route, and 
bringing back my day shift. I get good pay.’’ 

“*T tell you I won’t have it!’’ Mr. Mitchell’s 
fist rapped the table sharply. 

‘‘T am afraid, daddy, that you have started 
something that you can’t stop. If it will console 
you, our minister’s daughter and half a dozen 
other girls I know are driving trucks. We’re 
doing all we can to help win this war—doing it 
seriously, father. ’’ 

He was silent, staring at her unblinkingly. 

‘‘T get home at eight in the morning,’’ Ann 
went on, ‘‘and after I have eaten my breakfast 
I load my car with youngsters who go to Miss 
Vance’s school. Their parents are delighted, 
and they pay me well. From ten to three I 





demonstrate the Comet. They’ve put in a 
ladies’ room at the salesroom at my suggestion. 
I am having great success there. At four I get 
my youngsters, and at five I am at the factory 
ready for my shifts. Daddy, we girls are earn- 
ing a lot of money. In another two months 
we’ll have our own ambulance at the front.’’ 

She was faltering a little in the face of his 
implacability, and her eyes were wistful. Her 
father’s approval would have been the sweetest 
thing on earth to her just then. 

‘*Daddy, if Ben had lived —’’ 

He started erect. How could she have known 
that all the time he had been thinking of Ben? 
‘‘That is entirely different,’’ he said firmly. 
‘*You are my sheltered daughter. ’’ 

Ann leaned across the table to look into his 
eyes. ‘‘ Father,’’ she said gravely, ‘‘do you 
think that the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen is a fitting time in which 
to talk of sheltered women ?’’ 

He looked into her steadfast eyes and saw 
in them a strength of purpose that he admired. 
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A swift revulsion of feeling swept over him— 
an uprush of emotion, a surge of pride that 
at last he was giving something vital to his 
country. He saw that Ann’s responsibility 
had steadied her, had increased her spiritual 
stature. With her the work was no adventur- 
ous game; she was laying all that she could 
lay on the sacrificial altar of democracy. He 
went slowly round the table and placed his 
hands on Ann’s young, squared shoulders. 

‘*Ann,’’ he said, ‘tyou are right on every 
count. I see that you are entirely capable of 
earning your own living. I admit that your 
work is praiseworthy. And that isn’t all: I 
am proud of you, my daughter —as proud as 
I should have been of Ben if he had lived to 
march away under the colors. I can’t say more 
than that. Is it enough, Ann?’’ 

Because her eyes had become misty and 
because she knew that she should have difti- 
culty in keeping her voice steady, she rubbed 
her cool cheek against his shoulder and spoke 
only three words: ‘‘You adorable parent!’’ 


A MEDICINE ANIMAL 


mes Willard Schultz 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 
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HEN my friend, Joseph Kipp, was 
W trading with the Blackfeet at his big 
post on the Missouri River, he built a 
second small trading post on Flatwillow Creek, 
seventy-five miles to the south, in order to 
establish trade with the Crow Indians. He 
put Eli Guardipe in charge of it. Eli’s young 
wife, Dan Fitzpatrick, the old hunter and 
trapper, Apsi, the young Blackfoot, and I 
were Eli’s helpers. Skunk Cap, a half-breed 
medicine man, who had come down to help us 
get the trade of the Crows, was also there. 

One day a trapper with three or four pack 
animals came riding into the post. He gave us 
to understand that he was called Long Hair. 
His real name he never mentioned; in those 
days it was not wise to ask a man his name, 
or whence he came, or whither he was bound. 
The man’s name exactly fitted him, for his 
dark-brown locks were at least two and a half 
feet long and were braided in the Indian style 
into two long tapering ropes and fastened at 
the ends with a lashing of buckskin. His hair 
was so unusual that we could not help staring 
at it. 

‘*He must be a great chief!’’ Apsi exclaimed. 
‘That is the way the Long Knife chiefs of 
the Big Mud Fort wore their hair.’’ He was 
referring to the officials of the American Fur 
Company. 

Of course we made the stranger welcome at 
the post. In those days anyone was welcome 
anywhere so long as he behaved himself; the 
host would have felt insulted had he been 
offered pay for board and a place by the fire. 

So we all lent a hand in unpacking the man’s 
horses and in piling the loads in the storeroom. 
Long Hair had a hundred and thirty beaver 
pelts, which he was planning to sell at our 
main post on the Missouri. He had been trap- 
ping in the mountains to the west of us since 
early in November, thinking that no war 
parties would be roaming round there in the 
cold weather. He said that there were almost 
unbelievably large numbers of elk and deer up 
on the Judith River and Warm Spring 
Creek, and that he had discovered a new 
game animal on the mountains that lie in 
the fork of the two streams. 

The animal, he said, was much like the 
mountain sheep in color; it was nearly as 
large as an elk and had long, round, sharp- 
pointed, backward-curving horns and a 
long tail. It had disappeared before he could 
shoot. The animal was not alone, for he 
had heard others crashing through the low 
pines in their flight and rattling across the 
shell rock beyond them. He had followed 
their tracks, but it was so late in the day 
that he had had to give up the chase in 
order to make camp by nightfall. 

None of us had ever heard of such an ani- 
mal. Skunk Cap made inquiries of the 
Crows, who declared that if the beast had 
very large ears it was undoubtedly Wind 
Maker, the animal that made the breezes 
blow hard or soft by fanning the air with 
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them. Long Hair declared that he had not 
noticed the ears particularly, but they could 
not have been especially large. 

Old Dan laughed when I asked him privately 
what he thought of Long Hair’s tale. 

‘*Tt’s just a yarn,’’ he replied. ‘‘Long Hair 
is a man of mighty few ideas; he loves to talk, 
and he has to invent such tales to make people 
listen to him.’’ 

Skunk Cap and Apsi, however, believed that 
the trapper really had seen the animal he 
described; and Eli admitted that there might 
be such a beast, for he thought it not unlikely 
that in the heart of the big mountain ranges 
there were animals that neither Indian nor 
white man had ever heard of. 

Skunk Cap and Apsi were convinced that 
it was a great medicine animal, and they at 
once prepared to go on the hunt. Eli readily 
gave me permission to accompany them. Old 
Dan was probably right, I thought; but even 
so I should enjoy two weeks of hunting and 
camping. 

As Skunk Cap took his whole outfit,—his 
family, his fine lodge and many pack horses 
loaded with bedding and camp equipage, —we 
were well prepared for cold weather. Heading 
north and then west round the point of the 
Snowy Mountains, we made camp on Warm 
Spring Creek three days after we had set out. 

There at the foot of the Judith Range a huge 
spring of hot water gushed up from some fiery 
source and ran in a good-sized stream for sev- 
eral miles to its junction with the Judith River. 
Dense volumes of steam rose from it in the 
intensely cold winter air and settled back on 
the shores and brush near by in long, glittering 
ice crystals. There were hundreds of ducks and 
not a few Canada geese scattered along the 
stream, except on the upper part, where the 
water was unbearably hot. They were very 
tame; I easily approached a bunch of geese 
and, firing at the neck of one, had the good 
fortune to kill two as they stood huddled 
together. As soon as camp was made, the 
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“I HAVE KILLED IT!" APSI SHOUTED, AS 
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RUSHED FORWARD 


women buried them in a pit under the lodge 
fire, covering them first with a little dry earth 
and then with hot coals; and late that night 
we had a feast of the best roast goose I have 
ever eaten. 

Many people think that the Indians in their 
winter homes were half frozen and almost 
blinded by smoke, but that is not so. The 
lodge of the plains Indians was the most com- 
fortable portable dwelling ever devised by man. 
To make one of ordinary size, sixteen large 
cow-buffalo hides, tanned into soft leather, cut 
to shape, were sewed together with sinew 
thread and then stretched over tough, slender 
poles of mountain pine. The lodge was about 
twenty feet in diameter at the base and tapered 
to a height of about eighteen feet. It was im- 
pervious to wind and rain. The lower edge of 
the lodge skin was pegged about four inches 
above the ground. There was a leather lining 
all round the inside of the lodge except at the 
doorway, and that lining was firmly weighted 
to the ground by the couches and other house- 
hold belongings of the family. It extended 
upward for five or six feet, and at the top was 
fastened to a rawhide rope that ran from pole 
to pole round the inside of the lodge. Thus 
there was an air space between the two skins: 
the cold air rushing up through it from the 
outside and out of the hole at the top created 
a fine draft for the fire and at the same time 
kept the lodge free from smoke. 

The lodge was always set up with its back 
toward the prevailing wind. If the wind 
shifted, and blew from the opposite direction, 
then the two big ‘‘ears’’ at the top were shifted 
also, in order to prevent the smoke from being 
driven back into the interior; and so the air 
inside was always clear and warm. A very 
small fire would keep the inmates comfortable 
even when the temperature outside was thirty 
or forty degrees below zero. 

A circle of good-sized stones round the fire- 
place gave out heat through the night after the 
fire had died down ; but as a matter of fact the 
soft buffalo-robe couches that the Indians 
slept in would have kept a person warm at 
the North Pole. The Blackfeet bathed every 
day,—in winter they cut holes through the 
ice in order to reach open water,—and so 
they were hardened to cold and could hunt 
on the blizzard-swept plains without much 
bodily discomfort. ‘ 

We had brought our snowshoes with us, 
but we did not need them until we got into 
the heavy timber on the mountain sides. 
There the snow was five or six feet deep 
and very soft. On the open plain and the 
partly timbered, grassy foothills we had 
seen plenty of elk and deer and antelopes, 
and not a few buffaloes, but we had not 
shot any. The sight of so many wild crea- 
tures feeding, resting and playing was some- 
thing of which none of us ever tired. Apsi 
had an extremely emotional temperament, 
and at such scenes he would frequently 
break out in a prayer of thanks to the gods 
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Although I was fully convinced that | 
Skunk Cap was right, I set out with | 
Apsi early the next morning for the | 
peaks south of the hot spring. Skunk | 
Cap, refusing to join us, rode away 
to set some traps for beavers. 

Apsi and I walked along the edge 
of the plain until we reached the base 
of the third mountain. There we 
started to climb, and as soon as we 
got into the timber we put on our) 
snowshoes. 

When we were part way up the| 
mountain I thought I saw a black, | 
furry object spring to the side of a| 
pine tree and whisk upward and out | 
of sight. I said nothing but followed | 
my companion until we came to the 
base of the tree. There in the snow | 
was the trail of an animal that trav- | 
eled just like a weasel; the tracks | 
were two and two and two, and so| 
on, at intervals of about three feet, 
with one footprint always slightly 
ahead of the other. The trail ended at 
the tree. 

A few paces farther on I stopped 
and looked up into the dark, dense 
foliage and at once caught the outline 
of a black, furry object sprawled out 
on a big limb. I fired, and down it 
eame into the snow. 

The report of the rifle caused Apsi 








“IT IS NOTHING. I SHALL 


for this abundance, as he put it, of food, of 
clothing and of shelter for the Nit-si-tup-pi— 
Only People —as the Blackfeet called them- 
selves, 

It was almost noon when we passed the upper 
fringe of the timber belt and came out on the 
wind-swept, rocky heights of the mountain. 
Here the snow was packed hard, and we took 
off our snowshoes and slung them over our 
shoulders. 

We had no more than cleared the evergreens 
than a bunch of bighorn sprang from their 
beds on a slant of bare shell rock and without 
giving us a second glanee bobbed their white- 
patched rumps round a projecting ledge and 
out of sight. Skunk Cap’s dogs whined and, 
looking up at him, begged permission to chase 
them. When he shook his head and said, ‘‘ No, 
my little ones, not now,’’ they hung their 
heads in dejection. 

Climbing to the very top of the mountain, 
we carefully examined every track on the snow 
and in the loose, dry, fine gravel that showed 
here and there. Bighorn tracks were plentiful 
enough, but we found no signs whatever of 
any larger animal’s having been there. We 
crossed to the next peak to the west, and from 
that to another one, but nowhere did we find 
any trace of the mysterious long-tailed, sharp- 
horned animals. 

At last we had to give up the quest for 
the day, and Skunk Cap led the way straight 
down the mountain. We put on our snowshoes 
again to go through the timber, and when 
we were part way down the bow of one of 
my snowshoes snapped. Skunk Cap cut a small 
withe and was splicing the broken place when 
Apsi, who had gone on ahead, suddenly fired 
a shot. 

‘Come on!’’ he shouted in great excitement. 
‘‘T have hit it—the animal we have been look- 
ing for!’’ 

Skunk Cap made short work of the splice, 
and we hurried after Apsi. We soon came up 
with him, and he pointed excitedly to the 
bloody trail of a big animal. 

‘*T didn’t see its head or its tail!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Only a part of its body was in sight 
between two trees, and when I fired the smoke 
blinded me until it was gone. Its hair was 
almost white ; different from that of any animal 
l ever saw. It must be one of the kind we 
have been looking for. I am sure it is great 
medicine. ’’ 

Skunk Cap took the lead, and we went on. I 
thought it strange that the animal could go so 
fast in the deep snow. A moose or an elk or a 
deer could have made no headway in it, but 
this creature had not anywhere sunk more 
than a foot or eighteen inches below the sur- 
face, 

We were all excited ; it was certainly a strange | 
animal. We had to run it down ourselves, for 
the dogs with their short legs were useless here 
for the chase; the little fellows floundered 
along on our trail, whimpering as they fell 





farther and farther behind. The plentiful 
sprinkling of blood led us to hope that our | 
quarry would soon weaken. | 

‘*L see him!’’ Skunk Cap cried suddenly, and 
when we came up to him he pointed to a clump | 
of young pines in which we could dimly see an | 
animal standing. ‘‘It is yours, Apsi,’’ the old | 
man continued. ‘‘'Take the shot.’’ 

Apsi was a long time in aiming. When at | 
last he fired, the animal lunged heavily down 
and in its fall threw up a cloud of snow that 
almost hid it from view. 

‘““T have killed it!’’? Apsi shouted, as he 
rushed forward. ‘‘I have killed the great med- 
icine animal. ’’ 

Skunk Cap and I followed close behind him. | 
The beast’s antlers, which were larger than | 
those of a deer and had irregular semipalmated 


SOON BE ALL RIGHT," HE SAID 


tines, were very different from Long Hair’s 
description. Apsi dug into the snow, got hold 
of a leg and yanked the rear end of the animal 
into view. It was short-tailed like a deer. But 
its feet! They were enormous — long, wide- 
sprawling hoofs that looked at least four times 
too large for the body. I noticed that the light- 
colored hair was much longer and heavier than 
that of a deer. Grasping an antler, I pulled the 
head into view: the nose was blunt and heavy, 
more like that of a cow than that of deer. 

‘*Tt doesn’t matter; I have killed a medicine 
animal anyhow!”’ Apsi exclaimed. 

‘Ki kai-nit-ah 6-muk-tsis-tsin (You have 
killed a big hoofs),’’ Skunk Cap said to Apsi. 
‘*It is a caribou. ’’ 

Then we both knew that it was no new, 
no medicine, animal. Apsi was much disap- 
pointed; for one fleeting moment he had 
believed that his kill was something that 
had never been seen before by mankind. 

We began to skin the beast, and as we worked 
Skunk Cap told us what he knew of its habits | 
and its range. It was very plentiful in the) 
arctic regions, he said, and farther south in 
the muskegs and hills of the country that 
drained into Hudson Bay. Its large feet enabled 
it to travel over the treacherous surface of the 
muskegs, or swamps, where any other animal, 
and man even, would perish in the muddy 
ooze. 

Apsi had heard his people tell of its being 
plentiful in the country of the Kootenay, on the 
west side of the Backbone-of-the-World, nearly 
opposite the headwaters of Old Man’s River. I 
afterwards learned that that was correct; it 
was true that caribou were plentiful in the 
extreme northwestern part of Montana and in 
British Columbia. 

Two other caribou, I learned later, liad been 
killed on the plains of the Missouri: one at the 
junction of that stream and the Musselshell, 
and one at the foot of the Belt Mountains. 
Both were lone bulls. Repeated questioning of 
the Crows, the Blackfeet and white trappers 
brought to light no more tales of them; so in 
all probability the caribou that Apsi killed that 
day had reached the extreme southern limit of 
the range of its species. 

‘Taking the hide and a portion of the not over- 
fat meat, we returned to camp. The women 
roasted some of the ribs, and we all agreed 
that the coarse-grained meat was not so fine 
in flavor as that of a deer or an antelope. 

Skunk Cap had had a complete change of 
mind. He declared that we could hunt until 





the water of the rivers ceased to flow, but that | 
we should never find any such animals as Long | 
Hair had told us he had seen. 

‘*Old Man knew what he was about when he | 
made the animals,’’ he said. ‘‘Each kind he | 
created for some special purpose. The bighorn, 
the white goats, the antelope, the deer, the | 
moose, the elk—none of them have long tails. | 
Why? Because they would become heavy with | 
snow and ice in winter, and so be a hindrance 
in traveling, and in escaping from their ene- 
mies. ’’ 

‘*Then why did he put a long tail on the 
horse ?’’ Apsi inquired. 

‘*He didn’t,’’ Skunk Cap replied with con- 
viction. ‘‘ You know as well as I do that Old 
Man did not create the horse; it is a white 
man’s animal. ’’ 

That silenced Apsi for a time, and then he 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘I shall hunt some more 
for the long-tailed, sharp-horned animal! The 
stranger has long hair, therefore he must be a 
chief; and it is well known that white chiefs 
do not lie.’’ 

Reasoning from the experience-of his people 
with the factors of the American Fur Com- 
pany, he was right enough ; to their credit, none 
of them had ever told the Indians an untruth. 





to turn so suddenly that his snow- 
shoes locked and he wavered, lost his 
balance and fell flat. I had to help 
him up, but he looked so serious and mortified 
that I stifled the jest I had on the end of my 
tongue. 

‘‘What did you fire at?’’ he asked. 

In reply I lifted a fine, big fisher from the 
bottom of the hole in the snow. 

‘*C Spotted Robe! O my brother!’’ he cried, 
stretching forth his hand. ‘‘Give it to me. This 
animal is great medicine. I need its skin. My 
dream told me that I must have one.’’ 

I shook the snow from the beautiful animal, 
king of the weasel kind, and stroked the 
long, glossy fur. ‘‘ Take it,’’ I said after a 
second, and the smile of pleasure that lighted | 
up Apsi’s face was well worth the value of the 
skin to me. 

As soon as Apsi had ripped off the pelt and 
tucked it into his belt, we went on. It was a 
relief % get out of the timber on the open 
summit of the mountain. 
When we had removed our 
snowshoes we felt so light of 
foot that it seemed as if we 
could have stepped off the 
mountain top and walked 
away on the air. 

With his head down and 
his eyes intent, Apsi scram- 
bled in and out of deep ero- 
sions, across banks of snow 
and beds of rattling shale, 
looking for tracks of Long 
Hair’s big medicine ani- 
mals. He would not let him- 
self be discouraged when he 
found none. 

We went across to the next 
peak, and then on to the 
next one, but there were no 
tracks of animals other than 
bighorn. It was now time for us 
to turn homeward, and we were 
ravenously hungry. 

As we rounded the peak on the 
side nearest the plain we came 
face to face with a big, fat ewe 
bighorn, and Apsi shot and 
wounded it. Before either of us 
could fire another shot it wheeled, 
made a few jumps and suddenly 
vanished. Following its trail, we 
found that it had jumped off a 
sheer rock wall. It lay dead on 
the deep snow of a shelf fifteen 
feet below. Tossing our snow- 
shoes down beside the bighorn, 
we made the leap ourselves and 
in another moment were busy 
skinning the animal. 

As we worked, our hunger 
grew for some of the fine 
meat, roasted brown over 
a bed of cotton- 
wood coals. I had 
my portion of the 
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BRACED MYSELF FOR THE STRAIN 


eareass ready for packing first, and while 
waiting for Apsi I walked out to the edge of 
the shelf. To my surprise I found that except 
in one place it had an almost sheer drop of 
several hundred feet; that one place was at 
the extreme right, where the cliff merged into 
@ snow-covered talus, which fell away at an 
angle of at least seventy degrees to the timber 
four hundred feet below. 

**We can’t go down here,’’ I said to Apsi. 
‘*We must get back the way we came.’’ 

At first that, too, seemed impossible, for the 
wall offered no hold either for hand or for foot ; 
but near the place where we had jumped a 
root of mountain juniper as large as my wrist 
hung loose from the rock. 

That was our one chance; by standing on 
my shoulders Apsi might be able to reach it 
and to draw himself to the top. Then he could 
haul me up with our belts. We heaped up 
some snow at the place, spread the ewe’s skin 
over it, and I took my stand. Apsi climbed to 
my shoulders. 

**T can’t quite reach it,’’ he said. 

‘‘Stand on my head and try again,’’ I said, 
and braced myself for the strain. 

The next moment I was relieved of his 
weight, and he cried, ‘‘I have it!’’ Then, in 
another second, down he tumbled with the 
whole length of the root in his hand. He got 
to his feet, and we stared at each other in 
silence. There was now no possible way for us 
to scale the cliff. 

«Walking out, we looked at the talus, well 
knowing that we must take our chances on it 
or freeze before morning. 

‘*Let’s hurry and have it over,’’ said Apsi. 
‘*Tf this is our time to go to the Shadow Land, 
let us go without fear. ’’ 

The slide itself was not dangerous; there was 
not a protruding boulder in its whole length; 
the risk lay in our being unable to check our 
momentum, in which case we should almost 
certainly be dashed to death against the trees 
at the foot of the slide. 

‘*Let us throw the meat on the slide and 
see what happens to it,’’ I proposed. 

“‘Oh, no! It would take along with it what 
little loose snow there is on the place, and we 
need al] the snow to bank up ahead of us and 
check our descent,’’ Apsi replied. ‘‘The snow 
is deep and soft here, but farther down where 
the sun hits strong it looks as if the slide 
were almost solid ice. ’’ 

I had nothing more to say and followed 
Apsi’s directions. He gently laid the 
meat on the slide and sat down behind 
it, with his rifle pointing upward be- 
tween his legs. I took my place behind 
him. 

‘*Now, hear me,’’ he cautioned me. 
‘* Press the point of your rifle stock 
hard against the snow, and bear down 
still harder when we get to the icy place. 
Keep your legs close together and don’t 
let the rifle jar out of your hands. Now, 
here we go.’’ 

We went sliding along easily at first, 
with loose snow piling up ahead and 
retarding our descent. Then the bank 
of snow thinned out and finally disap- 
peared, and we shot forward at tremen- 

dous speed. My rifle suddenly flew out 
of my hands and I whirled round 
and round and over and over. I 
seemed to be falling through a wide 
world of space. Years seemed to 
have passed since I left the top of 
the slide; I was almost overcome 
with nausea. Then suddenly I 
seemed to have been plunged into 
a bed of icy feathers; I could 
hardly believe that I was lying 
still in deep snow. Struggling to 
my feet, 1 brushed the snow from 
my eyes and saw that I was sev- 
eral yards down in the timber. I 
had shot safely past a dozen or 
more trees. 

I could see nothing of Apsi and 
got no answer when I called. A 
moment later, however, I found 
him lying outstretched and appar- 
ently lifeless in front of the first 
tree at the foot of the slide. There 
was a faint tinge of blood on his 
lips. 

As I raised his head into my lap 
1 was quite sure that I should 
never hear him speak again, and in 
that moment I realized how large 
a place he had in my heart, and 
what a terrible loss his death would 
be to me. 

You can imagine my joy when, 
slipping off a mitten, I thrust my 
hand into his bosom and felt the 
throb of life beneath it. A moment 
later Apsi sighed, opened his eyes, 
smiled and said feebly : 

‘“*T had almost reached the 
Shadow Land when you called. | 
have come back. Oh, how it hurts— 
my breast!’’ 

I raised him up, and he spit some 
bloody frot—a very evident sign 
of internal injury. Seeing my anx- 
iety, he laughed bravely. 

‘‘It is nothing. I shall soon be 
all right,’’ he said. ‘*Draw me up 
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with my back to this tree that tried to break 
my ribs and then build a fire. But first, bring 





some of the ribs; but he was still too sick and 
faint to do more than to taste them. It was 





The rest was easy. We got Apsi on the horse 


and reached the lodge about midnight. Some 


me a cutting of that red-willow bush near | long after nightfall before he felt able to go | days later, when he was well enough to travel 
on, and then our progress down through the | again, we returned to the fort by easy stages. 

I handed the cutting to him, and he began | timber was very slow. At the lower edge of 
to tear off and chew the bark and to swallow | the timber Apsi said that he could go no far- 
the juice. It is an excellent astringent. By the | ther; so I built another fire and made him as 
time I had the fire built, his slight hemorrhage | comfortable as possible. 


you. ”’ 


had almost ceased. 


finally found our guns. The snowshoes and 
meat were in plain sight. After breaking down 








He did not completely recover from his injury 
for several months. 
Long Hair was gone when we arrived home. 


| We never saw him again, but Apsi always 


We were discussing whether or not I should | maintained that the trapper had told the truth: 
I poked and pawed round in the snow and | go on to camp for help when we heard a shot | he declared with positiveness that somewhere 


in the distance. I answered it immediately, 


in the great range some one, some day, would 


and in a little while Skunk Cap appeared on | find the long - tailed, sharp - horned medicine 


a lot of boughs for Apsi to sit upon, I roasted | horseback. He had come in search of us. 


| 


animals that Long Hair had described. 


THE HILLTOP - TROOP 


Gy Arthur 
Stanwood 
Pier 


HEN Bill and Freddie 
had time to think over 
the disciplinary measures 


in which they had assisted, they 
arrived independently at conclu- 
sions that caused them to feel 
dissatisfied. A spirit of fair play 
lurked in the soul of each, and 
after the event rose up to protest. 
After all, Dick Dorr had not 
thought of them as ‘‘ Scuts’’; 
they had allowed themselves to 
be talked into avenging Reggie’s 
grievance. And three against one 
was hardly fair. An uncomfort- 
able consciousness that their serv- 
ices had been bought and paid 
for and that they had in fact offi- 
ciated as Reggie’s mercenaries, 
his hired thugs, grew within them 
and oppressed them. When they 
met, neither of them chose to 
bring up the subject. 

They avoided Reggie now more 
than they had ever done before; 
but he, feeling that he was estab- 
lished now on a new footing of 
intimacy, of common experience 
with them, dogged their steps. In 
order to maintain close relations 
with them, he even announced 
his purpose of becoming a second- 
class Scout; both Bill and Fred- 
die were preparing themselves 
for promotion. Not a day passed 
that they did not have to contrive 
some scheme for ‘‘giving him the 
slip,’’ as they called it; and then, 
as likely as not, by some for- 
tuitous, malapropos appearance, 
he would balk their ingenious 
efforts. 

‘*By George, I think he’s elect- 
ed us his bodyguard!’’ Bill mut- 
tered to Freddie one day when 
Reggie joined them on a tramp 
to the cabin. 

‘‘What are you—afraid to go 
anywhere by yourself, Reggie?’’ 
Freddie asked. 

‘*Afraid nothing; I like com- 
pany,’’ replied Reggie and walked on with 
them untroubled by their coolness. 

They found a group of workers, under the 
direction of George Newcomb, putting the fin- 
ishing touches to the cabin. In the building 
operations Reggie had taken little part; he had 
one day been given an axe and told to cut down 
some trees, but he proved so clumsy and so 
afraid of gashing his foot that Newcomb soon 
relieved him of the unfamiliar tool. So his 
only contribution to the Scout clubhouse, as 
the log cabin was already called, had been col- 
lecting chunks of moss with which to fill the 
chinks; and he had found that task a tedious 
one and had soon abandoned it. 

On this day his services seemed not to be 
required, although George was able to give 
assignments to both Bill and Freddie. George 
was building a fireplace, and he detailed them 
to bring him stones for it while he was busy 
mixing the mortar. Frank Bartlett and Jim 
Woods were trimming logs with which to make 
a bunk. The cabin in its almost finished state 
presented a workmanlike appearance ; the logs 
had been neatly flattened off at the corners, 
the door had been hung on its rawhide leather 
hinges, the sash had been placed in the win- 
dow, and the roof was a masterly example of 
water-tight shingling. The boys had cut down 
several cedar trees that grew at some distance 
from the cabin and after sawing them into 
two-foot lengths had split the billets into 
shingles with their axes. The straight-grained 
cedar broke apart evenly along the lines of 
cleavage and made shingles that proved to be 
excellent roofing material. 

‘*Mr. Winton says we can have a house- 
warming up here a week from this next Sat- 
urday,’’ said Newcomb to his helpers. ‘‘We 
will bring our supper and cook it over a big 


AS THEY BROKE INTO THE CLEARING :. 
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SIGHT OF A FIGURE DISAPPEARING 
AMONG THE TREES 


fire in our fireplace and spend the evening. 
We want to have a fine, big fireplace. ’’ 

‘* It’s a mighty good-looking cabin,’’ said 
Bill. ‘‘You’ll have to be an architect, Newe.’’ 

‘*Tt’ll be a mighty snug little place to come 
to on winter afternoons,’’ said Freddie. 

‘*We’ll have to keep some grub up here, so 
that when we’re off snowshoeing or anything 
we can always drop in and get something to 
eat,’’ remarked Reggie. 

The suggestion was voted impractical. 

‘*Reggie’s always thinking about things to 
eat,’’ said his cousin, Frank. ‘‘Why don’t you 
take an axe and do a little work, Reggie?’’ 

‘*T want somebody to practice signaling 
with,’’ Reggie answered. 

‘*You’ve got to know how to use an axe as 
well as how to do signaling if you want to be 
a second-class Scout,’’ Frank said. ‘‘We need 
another log for the bunk—you see the size. 
You take this axe and bring me back a log in 


fifteen minutes, and I’ll do signaling with | 


you.’”’ 
Somewhat reluctantly Reggie laid the axe 
over his shoulder and started off. 








‘* Here, turn the axe the other way, you | 
goat!’’ shouted his cousin. ‘‘Don’t you know | 


you’re not to carry it with the edge turned 
toward your neck! Do you want to cut your 
throat if you slip?’’ 





Chapter Six, 
in which 
something happens 

at the cabin — 


was naturally good at some- 
thing,’’ Newcomb answered. ‘‘I 
have a feeling he’s right.’’ 

‘*T’ll believe it if you can find 
anything Reggie’s good at,’’ said 
Frank. 

The time passed, and Reggie 
did not return. Newcomb was the 
first to express anxiety. 

‘*He doesn’t know much about 
handling an axe,’’ he said. ‘‘Do 
you suppose he can have hurt 
himself ?’’ 

Frank glanced at his watch and 
looked at Newcomb, startled and 
apprehensive. ‘‘ He is overdue, 
isn’t he? I didn’t realize — Say, 
fellows, I think we’d better be 
looking him up.’’ 

They all started at a trot for 
the woods. 

‘*He may have got lost,’’ sug- 
gested Bill. ‘tI guess he could 
easily get lost.’’ 

‘*It’s one of the easiest things 
he could do,’’ agreed Frank, wel- 
coming the suggestion with relief. 
He lifted up his voice: ‘‘ Reggie! 
O Reggie!’’ 

‘* What’s the matter? ’’ came 
the answer in Reggie’s voice from 
a point surprisingly close at 
hand. 

‘* Reggie!’’ cried his cousin. 
‘*Where are you?’’ 

.‘*Right in here. ’’ 

And no sooner had the search- 
ing party penetrated the thicket 
that formed the fringe of the 
woods than they came upon the 
missing Scout. He was sitting 
cross-legged on the ground, with 
the Scout Handbook open on his 
knees; before him lay a small, 
newly felled tree, partly trimmed 
of its branches. 

‘*You’rea great one, youare!’’ 
exclaimed Frank, with the indig- 
nation that naturally follows close 
upon the lifting of apprehension. 
‘* Here it’s more than half an 
hour since you went off to bring in that log! 
We thought that you must have got hurt.’’ 

‘‘Well, I did,’’ replied Reggie. ‘‘I had to 
stop chopping. ’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ 

‘*T blistered my hand. ’’ 

He sat unmoved under the storm of ridicule 
and execration. 

‘*T tore the skin off; I wasn’t going to keep 
on hurting myself. ’’ 

‘*You knew we wanted that log!’’ exclaimed 
Frank. ‘‘If you were too lazy and too tender 
to get it for us, why didn’t you come back 
and tell us?’’ 

Frank’s wrath mounted the higher because 
of his cousin’s nonchalance. 

‘‘Why should I? I knew you’d come and get 
it when you needed it.’’ 

‘*A fine Scout you are! Quitting for a little 
blister!’’ J 

‘‘Tf I’d had any special reason to keep on, I 
wouldn’t have quit; but I was just chopping 
the tree to be obliging. ’’ 

Frank caught up the axe and set to work 
viciously on the tree; it took him but a few 
moments to trim it, so furiously did he slash. 

‘*There,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s all there was to 
it; you might have done that, blister or no 
blister. ’’ 

‘*Well, he was studying the Scout book,’’ 


‘‘Aw, who’s going to slip!’’ Reggie called | interposed Newcomb good-naturedly. ‘‘What 
| back in a snarl of irritation; but he turned the | were you studying, Reggie?’’ 


axe to a position of safety. 


‘‘Oh, just looking through to see what kind 


‘““'That boy a second-class Scout! ’’ Frank | of merit badge I might be able to get,’’ Reggie 
was heard to mutter. ‘‘ About the time I grow | answered. 


;a long, gray beard.’’ 


‘‘He must be good at something,’’ observed 


Frank and Jim Woods and Freddie greeted 
the reply with satirical laughter; the others 


Newcomb, whose attitude was always lenient. | grinned. 


‘*‘Not a thing.’’ Frank spoke with emphasis. 


‘*Don’t you know that you have to be both 


‘*Mr. Winton told me he thought every fellow | a second-class Scout and a first-class Scout 





before you can win a merit 
badge ?’’ said Frank. ‘‘What 
chance do you think there 
is of your ever being a first- 
class Seout?’’ 

‘“*T guess I could if I 
wanted to be,’’ answered 
Reggie. ‘‘ Anyway, I was 
looking through to see what I could get a merit 
badge in. Swimming is about the only thing. ’’ 

‘* Swimming! ’’ Frank looked at him as if 
doubting his sanity. ‘‘Why, all you can do is 
swim the breast stroke. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but I could learn the others. It would 
be easier than learning to do things in black- 
smithing and plumbing and so forth,’’ said 
Reggie. 

‘“*Tf that isn’t just like you! ’’ exclaimed 
Frank. ‘‘Don’t finish up the job that you’re 
given, don’t even work on what you need to 
become a second-class Scout, but waste your 
time dreaming about a merit badge that onl; 
a first-class Scout can win—and in a thing 
you’re no good at! Come on, Jim, let’s get 
that bunk finished. ’’ 

Heand Jim picked up the log and started off, 
and the others followed. Reggie, loitering in 
the rear, turned over in his mind the indignity 
that he had just suffered from his cousin and 
wondered how he might adequately retaliate. 
Frank was always poisoning people’s minds 
against him. And the most irritating thing 
about him was that he gave a fellow so little 
chance to get even. 

Reggie sat on the ground and looked on while 
the others worked. Presently he began to taunt 
his cousin. 

‘*T suppose you do enough good deeds every 
day for your whole patrol, don’t you, Frank ?’’ 
he inquired. 

Freddie grinned, and Reggie felt encouraged ; 
Frank made no answer. 

‘*Do you count it a good deed, Frank, every 
time you offer any criticism or advice? If you 
do, you must feel that you’re just the bestest 
boy!’ 

Reggie gave a mincing drawl to the words; 
both Bill and Freddie laughed. 

‘It seems too bad you can’t keep a record of 
all your good deeds, Frank. Of course you 
can’t, because then you’d be writing all the 
time and you’d not have any time for doing 
them. ’’ 

‘*T should call you more silly than funny,’’ 
observed Frank. ‘‘That’s what I’ve always 
thought about you.’’ 

‘If I was as bright as you, I suppose every- 
body else would seem silly,’’ retorted Reggie. 
‘‘It must make you feel awfully lonely to be 
so bright. I suppose you won’t bother to be a 
second-class Scout at all—just be a first-class. | 
never could see why you bothered to be a ten- 
derfoot. I suppose it was as an encouragement 
to the rest of us.’’ 

‘* It isn’t encouragement you need,’’ said 
Frank. ‘‘It’s something else. ’’ 

‘*That’s right, too,’’ agreed Jim Woods ; and 
both Bill and Freddie laughed. 

It was characteristic of Reggie that he could 
never bear to have the laugh go against him; 
and now that it had done so he lapsed into 
sulkiness. Content to have him silent, Frank 
and the others gave their attention to their 
work. 

**Oh, by the way!’’ Frank suddenly ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Father wanted me to tell you fellows 
he’d give you some first-aid instruction this 
evening. Any of you that want to come, drop 
in about eight o’clock. Of course he may be 
called out on a case, but if he isn’t he’ll show 
you about bandaging and so on.’’ 

‘*T guess we'd better go, Bill,’’ said Freddie. 
‘‘We may have to bandage Reggie up some 
time. ’’ 

‘Oh, he’s in no danger from me,’’ said 
Frank. 

‘*No; but if he ever goes through the Hollow 
alone, I guess some of us will have to pick up 
the pieces,’’ replied Freddie. 

‘ ‘Why ad ’ 

“Oh, Reggie isn’t so popular in the Hollow 
as he is on the Hill,’’ Freddie answered eva- 
sively. 

‘“*That’s tough luck,’’ observed Jim Woods 
in a sardonic tone; and all except Reggie 
laughed. 

‘*You’d better go yourself, Reggie, and learn 
how to put on a bandage,’’ suggested Bill. 

‘“*Yes, and maybe Dr. Bartlett will show 
you how to put your nose in a sling,’’ said 
Freddie. ‘‘You’ll need to know how if you 
ever venture down into the Hollow all by your 
lonesome. ’” 

‘‘What has Reggie been up to now?’’ asked 
Frank. 

‘*Defending the honor of the troop,’’ replied 
Freddie. ‘‘Never mind, Reggie, we won’t give 
you away. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know what you could find to say 
about it,’’ remarked Reggie sullenly. 

‘Don’t worry; I won’t say anything about 
it. Only you’d better learn all you can from 
Dr. Bartlett about how to give yourself first 
aid.’’ 

Notwithstanding this excellent advice Reggie 
failed to present himself at his uncle’s office 
that evening. Half a dozen members of the 
troop were assembled there and listened with 
keen interest to Dr. Bartlett’s talk ; more espe 








cially were they interested in the practical 
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demonstrations that he gave how to put on 
vandages, how to put on splints, how to produce 
artificial respiration. 

He had Frank stretch himself out on the 
operating table and impersonate a patient with 
a fractured leg; he had him lie prone upon the 
tloor to be brought back to life after an imagi- 
nary drowning; he had him roll up his sleeve 
to have the flow of blood from a severed artery 
stanched and the wound treated. Then he gave 
each boy an opportunity to deal with some 
typical imaginary injury, and stood by and 
advised and directed while the boy struggled 
with bandage or splints. 

Mr. Winton came in late, looked on and had 
a lesson also. He was not so much of a novice 
as the boys; he and Frank showed a good deal 
of skill in putting on bandages and answered 
pretty accurately Dr. Bartlett’s questions about 
what should be done in a given case. Frank 
was intending to be a doctor and had for some 
time been receiving some special coaching from 
his father. 

‘*You and Mr. Winton are such experts that 
I guess if anybody got hurt on a hike he 
wouldn’t need to worry,’’ remarked Newcomb. 

‘*T’l] never be any good at this first-aid busi- 
ness!’’ muttered Jim Woods, as he was trying 
to manipulate a bandage roll that was not 


DUT O 


YING face downward, 
L Ben Froman peered in- 
to the gloom of a crevice 
in the rock. He dropped into 
it a small stone, which rolled 
down the rough incline and 
tinkled faintly on the rock 
below. 

Thrilled at his find, Ben 
lighted his lantern, tied it to 
one end of the rope that he carried, and low- 
ered it into the hole. The dim rays disclosed a 
harrow passage sloping down into the hillside. 

All summer Ben had been searching for 
Moonshiners’ Cave. Years before, it was said, 
a band of moonshiners had carried on their 
illicit distilling in a cave near the big bluff, 
which they entered and left by way of the 
river. They were finally driven out of the 
region, but no one had ever been able to find 
the entrance to their cave. Time and again 
Ben had paddled his boat along the foot of the 
towering cliff, but not so much as a crack in 
the limestone had he discovered. 

To-day he had been exploring since dawn. 
His uncle and aunt, whom he was visiting, 
had gone to spend a few days with a cousin. 
Ben, left alone at the little farm, had resolved 
to devote his time to a more extensive search 
for the cave than he had yet been able to 
make. In the late afternoon he had made his 
thrilling discovery. 

He had been exploring a narrow ravine that 
ran into the river below the bluff. In one place, 
where heavy spring rains had washed away 
the soil and rotten leaves, he had spied a hole 
and, on brushing away more of the débris, 
had uncovered a long triangular opening large 
enough to admit the body of a man. A sodden 
clay bank overhung the place. 

Eagerly Ben now prepared to explore the 
underground passage. A tree root protruded 
from the bank of clay over his head, and round 
it he securely tied one end of the rope. Then, 
grasping the rope firmly with both hands and 
swinging the lantern from one arm, he lowered 
himself down the muddy slope. The air of the 
passage was chill and damp, and it somehow 
quieted his exuberant spirits. 

As he shifted his entire weight to the rope, 
he suddenly felt it give. In a panic of fear he 
began to scramble back up the slope; but when 
he was six feet from the cleft in the rock 
through which he had entered, the patch of 
sky above was cut off by the huge bulk of the 
tumbling bank of clay! He saw it clearly as it 
leaned over him—tons of it. The strain on the 
dead root to which he had tied the rope had 
started it, and the avalanche was sliding over 
the opening. , 

Terror-stricken, Ben leaped up and forward, 
but even as he did so he saw that he was too, 
late. To avoid being buried under the mass | 
of falling earth, he dodged back. Almost at 
the same instant the ground shook under the | 
impact of the falling clay bank, and the last | 
vestige of daylight was blotted out. The lantern | 
dropped from his arm and rolled down the , 
slope; a moment later it rattled on the rocks 
and went out. 

Utterly unnerved by the sudden catastrophe, 
Ben began to dig frantically at the mud and 
rock that had sealed the entrance. The futile 
effort soon exhausted him, however, and he 
lay quiet, trying to gather his senses. 

He realized that he must recover the lantern, 
and presently he began to climb cautiously 
down the rope, which had caught securely in 
the jam above. After a moment or two his feet 
dangled in space, and then touched solid rock. 
“till holding to the rope, he took two or three 
steps to assure himself that he was either on 
the floor of the cave or on a considerable ledge. | 

lle had matches in his pocket, and after | 












conducting itself properly. ‘‘Guess I’ll never 
be able to make second-class Scout, my fingers 
are so clumsy.’’ 

‘*Practice, practice,’’ said Dr. Bartlett cheer- 
fully. ‘‘That gives you facility after a while. 
I’ll always be glad to help any of you fellows | 
of an evening when I’m at leisure. Drop in at | 
eight o’clock any night, and if I’m free I’ll | 
give you a lesson. Every fellow ought to know | 
what to do in certain emergencies; and it’s a 
simple enough thing to learn.’’ 

Jim Woods lingered a moment after the others 
had gone and found an opportunity to say to 
Frank: 

‘“*T got out of Freddie what he and Bill 
were teasing your cousin about. He didn’t 
want to tell at first; he admitted that he was 
kind of ashamed of the way he has let himself 
in to play Reggie’s game for him, but he said 
anyway Bill got caught, too, and that made 
him feel better. Reggie worked on them both 
so they felt it was up to them to do some- 
thing to that young Dorr from the Hollow; 
he had been calling Reggie names, and Reggie 
put it up to Freddie and Bill that they were 
being insulted, too. So they caught Dorr and 
held him while Reggie gave him a Dutch scrub 
—a fierce one, too, whole handfuls of dirt out 
of the street rubbed in. And young Dorr was | 





simply crazy mad, and Freddie says Reggie 
hardly dares to go outside of his place now 
alone. ’’ 

‘*He’s the worst little troublemaker!’’ ex- 
claimed Frank. ‘‘We’d have had Mike Dorr 
with us if it hadn’t been for him; now it’s 
Mike’s brother. Instead of getting hold of the 
fellows in the Hollow, the way Mr. Winton 
hoped, the troop will be hated by them—just 
because of Reggie!’’ 

‘*He ought to resign,’’ declared Jim. ‘‘He’s 
spoiling the troop. ’’ 

‘*He never will if you let him know you 
want him to,’’ replied Frank. ‘‘ The best chance 
is just to let him get tired himself; then he 
may drop out. ’’ 

‘*He can’t drop out too soon to suit me. 
There’s one thing: he’ll never make second- 
class Scout; and if everybody else does, he 
may get ashamed of hanging on as the only 
tenderfoot. ’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ observed Frank, ‘‘ except that he 
doesn’t know~-what it is to be ashamed. ’’ 

A few days later Jim and Frank and George 
Newcomb started out together with the inten- 
tion of putting the finishing touches on the log 
eabin. Frank carried an axe, Newcomb a saw, 
and Jim, representing the commissariat de- 
partment, swung a basket that contained the 


raw materials for their luncheon. When they 
went out for the day now on such an excur- 
sion they scorned to take a carefully prepared 
luncheon; they had learned to cook a steak on 
a spit, to roast corn and potatoes in hot ashes 
and to make chocolate over an open fire; and 
the interest of performing the operations gave 
a pleasant flavor to the food. 

They approached the cabin by a winding 
path that led up over the wooded slope. 

‘‘What’s the sound!’’ exclaimed Frank ; they 
all stopped and listened. A crackling as of 
burning brush filled the air. 

The boys pushed on rapidly ; ahead through 
the trees they saw the glow of flames; another 
moment and they saw that it was the cabin 
that was afire. They rushed forward with a 
shout, and as they broke into the clearing in 
which the cabin stood they caught sight of a 
figure disappearing among the trees on the 
farther side. 

A glance showed them that the cabin could 
not be saved. All one end of it was a mass of 
flame. 

‘*After him!’’ shouted Frank. 

And with wrath and the desire for vengeance 
in their hearts the three boys threw down their 
burdens and pursued the fleeing figure. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


MOONSHINERS_ CAVE 


CB8y Hugh F Grinstead 


several attempts he found a dry spot on his 
clothing where he could strike one of them. 
The tiny flare illumined only a small circle of 
the floor, and he had to use more than half his 
supply before he found his lantern. 

With a glad cry he picked it up and found it 
unbroken. He immediately applied a match to 
the wick, and as the light flickered on the 
jagged walls of the passage his courage rose. 

Hopeful of finding a way out, Ben began at 
once to explore his prison. As he proceeded, 
the floor sloped downward and at one or two 
places dropped off in low steps; gradually the 
passage widened until the rays from the lan- 
tern no longer lighted both sides. 

He kept close to the wall, which was almost 
smooth, and so high that he could not see the 
top; he had the impression of walking in an 
irregular curve. Presently the light glistened 
on a pool of water. When he held the lantern 
above his head he saw that the wall of the 
cave cut into the pool. 

Passing along the inside rim of the pool, he | 
presently rounded it and came to the wall | 
again. He continued to follow it, and before | 
he was aware found himself at the spot from 
which he had first started his explorations. 
He had made a complete circuit of the cavern. 
Reassured, he set out to make a more thorough 
search. He thought the main chamber could be 
no more than fifty feet across, and he started 
toward the centre of it. The floor was drier and 
much smoother than in the narrow passage. 

As the light flashed ahead it fell upon a 
blackened object. Ben hastened forward to find | 
a stick of half-burned wood, and a little far- | 
ther he came upon a bed of charcoal. Glancing | 
upward, he saw, far above him, a faint twinkle | 
of daylight. No doubt, he thought, it came | 
from the smoke-blackened crevice on top of the 
bluff, which old Tom Warner had said was) 
the chimney top of the moonshiners. 

Forgetting his plight for the moment, Ben 
began to scan eagerly every foot of the floor. | 
He came upon a rude stone fireplace and more | 
charcoal and ashes, and he found, half buried | 
in the débris, a rusted tin bucket and a keg 
fallen to staves. For two hours he searched 
without finding anything else to show that the 
place had been occupied before or any sign of 
an entrance other than the one that was now 
blocked. Utterly tired and dejected, he threw 
himself upon the rock near the water hole. He 
thought it must be nearly night. 

He shook the lantern and, listening to the 
faint splash, realized that there was very little | 
oi! left. When he had drunk from the pool and | 
had bathed his face, he blew out the light and | 








lay upon the bare rock floor, hoping that he | 


could sleep. For a long time—hours, it seemed | 
—he lay awake trying to think of everything | 


except his present difficulty. Finally he drowsed | 


—and slept. 
When he awoke the sudden realization of his | 


nearly hopeless plight made him feel faint and | He could gain nothing by waiting. 


sick. He knew that it was unlikely that any- 
one would have a clue to his whereabouts. 


They would look for him, of course, but would | he touched the side of the 


never succeed in finding the covered entrance 


to the cave. He would die of hunger, and his | 
body would lie unfound in that dark and silent | 
| tomb. Suddenly he became aware of a sound— 


the first he had heard in the cave except those 
that he himself had made. He listened intently ; 
again came the sound from the direction of the 


| pool—a faint gurgle of water or the lapping 


of waves. 

Filled with a vague hope, Ben hastily 
lighted the lantern with one of his few remain- 
ing matches and, creeping down the short 
slope, stepped into the water. He waded out 
until it came to his waist, then to his armpits. 

Again he heard the lapping sound, apparently 
from the wall. Thrusting his arm along the 


wall, just beneath the surface, he felt a sort 
of recess or opening in the solid rock. As he 
moved about he touched a rough object. Feel- 


ing under the water with his hands he found | 


it to be a timber—a pole that extended from 
the rock wall across the pool. 

**Might be an underground—underwater—’’ 
muttered Ben ; then he stopped abruptly as the 
Significance of his discovery flashed into his 
mind. 

Why had the pole been placed there, he rea- 
soned, unless for a guide or handrail? The 
water doubtless came from the river; perhaps 
a passage led under the rock to the outside 
world. It would have been easy for the moon- 
shiners, when the river was not so high as it 
was then, to take their product out that way, 
and to bring in sacks of charcoal and grain. 

Feeling along the wall at the edge of the 
water, he discovered that the water had re- 
cently been higher. The falling of the river 
had doubtless caused the sounds that he had 
heard. 

Ben hurried back to the slide where he had 
left his rope, cut off as much of it as he could 
reach, and hastened back to the pool. Remov- 
ing his shoes and hat, he again stepped into 
the water. After assuring himself that the pole 
was firmly wedged in a cleft of the rock he 
tied one end of the rope to it. The other end 
he tied round his waist as a safety line. 

Ben was a good swimmer, but nevertheless 
the feat that he was preparing to perform made 
his heart beat like a trip hammer. Summon- 
ing all his resolution to his aid, he took a 
full breath and dived beneath the surface. 

About two feet under the water he found 
the opening in the rock and groped forward. 
His head touched the top of the passage, and 
in a sudden panic he drew back. 

As he stood dripping in the middle of the 
pool, he felt ashamed that he had been so 
easily discouraged. Again he tried, but again 
he retreated before he had penetrated the pas- 
sage for more than a yard. As he was trying 
to make up his mind to risk the chance of get- 
ting caught in a blind tunnel, he hit upon a 
plan that he thought would be safer. 

Working the end of the pole out from the 
crack in the rock, he guided it into the passage 
under the water. The pole struck the rock 


| somewhere, but instantly floated free. Ben put 
| his arms beneath the surface to give it a final 


shove, and the pole disappeared in the watery 
passageway. The rope was stil] tied to the pole, 
and Ben held to the other end of it. In a 
moment he felt a tug at the rope, and knew 
that the pole was being carried by a 
current. In spite of this hopeful sign, 

his heart beat with apprehension as he 

drew himself up for the final plunge. 


With the rope in his teeth, he 
dived beneath the water. Once 


tunnel, and again his head 
brushed the top. Fearful 
lest he come up too soon 


DRAWN BY 
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and perish in a watery 
trap, he struck out with 
| all the speed of which he 
was capable. 

His head roared, his 
throat was on fire. He let 
a little air escape from his 
bursting lungs, and struck 
out to gain another yard if 
possible. Suddenly‘he felt 
that he had reached the 
limit of his endurance. Un- 
mindful of what might be 
above him, he raised his 
hands and shot upward— 
into the glare of the early 
morning sun. 

For a moment he 













| sudden light. The gray 




















was blinded by the 


cliff loomed a rod be- 
hind. He had swum 
twice as far under the 
water as had been nec- 
essary. 

Content that he had 
| lost nothing more pre- 
| cious than the lantern 
and his shoes, Ben 
swam easily with the 
current and, coming 
to shore on the gravel 
bar at the lower end 
of the big bluff, gave 
a great shout of joy 









































at being alive. 


HE FOUND IT 
TO BEA 
TIMBER—A 
POLE THAT 
EXTENDED 
FROM THE 
ROCK 
WALL 
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JAN SOBIESKI, N&TIONAL HERO OF POLAND 


From the painting by Rembrandt 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OING to the bad is a poor way to prove 
that you are a good fellow. 


The Double-meaning Word of Craft 
Is still the Traitor’s Shield and Shaft. 
HEN a bad habit seizes a man it marks 
the afternoon of his opportunity ; when it 
rules him it brings the night. 


HE annual miracle is here again, so that 

we say with Solomon, and in the same 
exaltation of spirit, ‘‘The time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land.’’ 


OT all nuts that are sold as almonds have 
a right to the name. More than four 
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THE NEED OF A STRONG POLAND 


"Te Peace Conference has a hundred 
questions to worry over. Each of them is 
of the first importance, but none is more 
pressing than to establish a strong and viable 
state of Poland. The two great evils the world 
has to dread to-day are the conquest first of 
Central Europe and then of Western Europe 
by Bolshevism and the control of all the vast 
resources of Russia by a revived and reaetion- 
ary Germany. The danger of Bolshevism 
seems at the moment the greater; but when 
the fever of Bolshevism shall have burned 
itself out, the German danger will be imminent. 
Against both perils a free and strong Poland 
would be a bulwark. The country is not yet 
deeply tainted with Bolshevism. It has plenty 
of Socialists ; it may, indeed, become a strongly 
socialized republic; but the propaganda of 
hatred and theft and murder makes slow head- 
way among the Poles. If Poland receives an 
outlet on the Baltic and can reach a friendly 
understanding with the Czecho-Slavs, it will be 
able to check the enemy of civilization at its 
frontier as it checked the Turks before Vienna 
in 1683. Pilsudski and Paderewski might well 
win a place in history beside Jan Sobieski. 
On the other hand, if the time ever comes 
when Germany finds itself able once more to 
resume its aggressions against a Russia that 
Lenine’s régime of starvation and brutalization 
is bound to leave helpless for a generation at 
least, nothing except a strong Poland, sup- 
ported honorably by thé other free nations of 
the world, can offer effective resistance. Poland 
would stand between the German and his prey, 
and the Poles have the ‘capacity, if they are 
given the opportunity, to bring their Slav 
brethren in Russia back to decency and sanity, 





thousand tons of the kernels of a certain kind of 
apricot are exported annually from north China 
to be used as a substitute for almonds in making 
candy. They are cheaper than the real almonds 
and resemble them closely in flavor. 


EXT to seeing an old person forced to 
stand in a crowded street car, nothing is 
more unpleasant than to see a healthy child 


sitting down. Parents who allow their children | 
to occupy seats that belong of propriety to | 


grown persons should not complain if they find 
their own seats occupied by youthful boors who 
were similarly educated. 


HE average American reader probably | 
regards the skate, or ray, as one of the) 


most unattractive of fishes, yet it has long been 
a favorite among European epicures. Even in 
this country it is sometimes possible to buy 
skates from Italian fishermen. When skinned 
and scraped and properly cooked the skate is 
said to be as appetizing as it is inexpensive. 


MERIC AN oil drillers working for the Brit- 
ish government in Derbyshire, England, 
have struek oil near Brimington and on the 
Duke of Devonshire’s estate at Chesterfield. 
Apparently the supply is large, and experts 
believe that there are other rich oil fields in the 
country. One authority believes that there is 
more oil in England than in Pennsylvania. 


ECAUSE red-clover seed is scarce the De- 
partment of Agriculture advises farmers 
to plant alsike in its place this spring. At 
present the price of enough red-clover seed for 
an acre will buy enough alsike seed for two 
acres. But everyone who buys clover seed of 
any kind should be sure that it is sold under 
a label that says what its rate of germination 
is, how pure it is, and when the germination 
test was made. 
CCORDING to an estimate issued by the 
Bureau of Publie Roads, the people of 
the United States will spend almost $600, - 
000,000 for work on roads during 1919. The 
various state highway departments plan to 
spend $385,000,000, whieh will pay for build- 
ing. 40,000 miles of road and for maintaining 
300,000 miles; and by the terms of the appro- 
priation for the Post Office Department the 
Federal government will contribute $200,- 
000, 000. 
N California every automobile owner has a 
permanent license and a permanent number. 
Instead of expensive new plates the state issues 
annually small seals to be attached to the old 
plates to indicate that the owner of the car has 
paid his current lieense fee. Duplicate identifi- 


‘cation sheets giving detailed information about 


the car and the name and address of the owner, 
one of which is to be attached to the car itself, 
are issued with each new license. If a man 
wishes to sell his car, he must return the identi- 
fieation sheet to the license bureau, which notes 
the transaction officially ; otherwise the bureau 
will not grant a license to the buyer. If a man 





without taking the heavy toll that in similar 
ease Germany would exact. 

Poland stands at the most strategic point in 
Europe to-day. Unfortunately for the hope of 
the world, it is not yet a strong, self-confident, 
well-organized nation. Until yesterday it was 
divided among its oppressors, and torn and 
ravaged by the horrors of war. It is making 
heroic efforts to rise to its feet and to seize the 
opportunity that fate offers it; but it cam suc- 
ceed only with the friendly, wisely directed and 
patient support of the Allied nations. Even 
so there is danger lest Germany on the one 
side of it shall sink into red ruin as Russia 
has on the other. Then, ringed about with the 
fire of Bolshevism, the condition of Poland 
would be desperate indeed—and with it the 
state of Europe and of civilization. Partly for 
the sake of a brave and long-suffering people 
who have every claim on our sympathy and 
admiration, partly for the sake of our own 
safety and peace in the future, we, the nations 
of the West, must see to it that Poland is made 
and kept a real power in the world. 


og 


CONGRESS 


T is hard to realize that the Sixty-fifth Con- 
] gress, which closed its constitutional eareer 

on the 4th of March, was chosen at the 
same time that Mr. Wilson was reélected Presi- 
dent because he had ‘‘kept us out of war.’’ 
The Sixty-fifth was not designed by the people 
to be a war Congress. Yet it was that and noth- 
ing more. During its term of two years it was 


in almost continuous session and found its | 


whole time occupied with measures the object 
of which was to prepare for war, to prosecute 
war, to finance war, and to maintain peace at 
home. 

It will probably be the verdict of history 
that on the whole it did its work well. We 
are still so near to it that we see numerous 
mistakes. The leadership of some important 
committees was intrusted to hands that were 
not the most competent. Excluding members 
of the minority party from all share in pre- 
paring measures, and rejecting amendments 


that they offered, were not conducive to the | 


best results. No allowance was made for the 
faet that both parties are equally loyal and 
zealous, and probably equal also in capacity to 
make or to modify legislation. But all that is 
a thing of the past. After all, the great object 
has been accomplished, and the criticisms of 
to-day will be quickly forgotten. 

The final session was disappointingly unfruit- 
ful. The short session can last only three 
months, and even that time is always cut down 
by a holiday recess. Even in ordinary condi- 
tions there is barely time adequately to consider 
the appropriation bills. This year there was 


| selling a ear wishes to buy a new one, he | need of more than the usual time, because of 
must take his license plate with him and get a the very magnitude of the sums required. 


_new identification sheet. The system is espe-| The various problems that arose in preparing 
cially successful in preventing theft. | 


and passing the musi stupendous taxing act 
ever presented to a legislative body, and in 
considering a great loan act, and the delays 
and difficulties resulting from the absence of 
the President in France causéd an almost un- | 
precedented congestion. Business was made 
still more difficult by the fact that much time 
was spent, although it was neither wasted nor 
badly spent, in discussing the League of Nations 
and other questions involved in the approach- 
ing conclusion of peace. It is therefore no 
wonder that the session yielded no important 
| legislation. 
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FRAYED SOULS 


T is an exquisite thing to have a perfect 
house. In such a house everything is in its 
place, high and low, front and back, and 

| in its place always—not on set and state occa- 
| sions, but always. The chairs and tables have 
| their fixed relations to one another and keep 
| them. No dust is allowed to remain, or even to 
gather. The polish of the floors is immaculate. 
The furniture covers and the wall papers are 
intact, not faded by intrusive sunlight, not 
torn or frayed by the careless claws of puppies 
or kittens or the wayward activities of lively 
children. Everything looks finished and as it 
should be, and stays so. 

Such a house is undeniably pleasant to enter 
and restful to sojourn in, if it is not stiff and 
artificial, and it need not be. The visitor feels 
that there is peace there, that life is orderly 
and regular, and that the souls of the inmates 
are orderly and regular also. And the inmates 
themselves no doubt get pleasure out of it. It 
is a comfort to feel that you can find things 
where you leave them; and, in a world that 
is always too prone to be topsy-turvy, a quiet 
corner, a safe harbor and a well-ordered resting 
place give the troubled soul a sense of security 
that enables it to go out and fight its battles 
with more hope and assurance of success. 

Still, for the dwellers in such a house as we 
speak of it is not all peace. Constant order 
requires constant thought and attention on the 
part of some one, and, if you are to live in an 
abode that is never damaged, you have to be 
careful not to damage it. Unworn furniture is 
lovely; but if you want yours to be unworn, 
you must never sit and never stand and move 
very little, or you will wear it. A prime ele- 
ment of peace is stability, and the human mus- 
| cles were not meant to be stable, but to be 
used, with perpetual consumption of them- 
selves and of everything that comes near them. 

But it is not so much the dwellers in the 
perfect house that deserve pity as the keeper 
of it. She may delight in dustless surfaces and 
unfaded curtains and unscratched wall papers. 
But, oh, the wear and strain on her of main- 
taining those things! How she resents soiled 
hands and heavy shoes and eager motions and 
irregular visitors and the unexpected generally ! 
What little things become great to her, what 
trifles terrors! 

We all know the perfect housekeeper and 
admire her, and she sometimes contributes to 
our comfort, sometimes not; but she is not 
always happy, and, although her house is per- 
fect, her spirit is likely to be tattered, patched, 
forlorn. It is better to have a frayed house 
than a frayed soul. 
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HOURS OF LABOR AGAIN 


AST week we spoke of the disadvantage 
* it is to capable men to have their hours 
of labor arbitrarily restricted, since that 
prevents them from using their superior 
strength to get ahead in the world. Fortu- 
nately, no power on earth can prevent a man 
from using his mind as many hours a day as 
he pleases. In that circumstance lies a man’s 
power to rise: if he will use his leisure to study 
his work and to think about it, he ean still get 
ahead. The two great presidents of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway began among the hum- 
blest ranks of employees. 

But there is another side of the question of 
| limited hours of labor at which we did not 
glance last week and which deserves attention. 
Let us illustrate it from the experiences of 
the Swiss Family Robinson, who, as we all re- 
member, were shipwrecked on an uninhabited 
island. They were at once faeed with the task 
of housing, clothing and feeding themselves. 
They could work as few or as many hours as 
they pleased ; but of course the degree of com- 
fort with which they were housed, the service- 
ability of their clothing and the abundance of 
their food depended entirely on the amount 
of work they did. Their decision as to their 











hours of labor depended entirely on the degree 
of comfort that they wanted to attain. 

We in the United States are in a position 
comparable to that of the Swiss Family Robin- 
son in their island. The more we all produce 
the more we shall all have to enjoy. The more 
we labor the more plentiful will goods become. 
When goods are plentiful, people do not com- 
pete keenly for them, and they are cheap, 
whether the price is measured in labor or in 
money. Abundance of goods is the one and 
only secret of prosperity. ; 

If by limiting our hours of labor to a period 
less than all men.can work and much less 
than some men can work we reduce the 
amount of clothing, of houses and of food that 
we produce, there will not be enough of those 
things to go round. We shall compete for them 
sharply ; that is, we sha!! have to work harder 
to get them. The man who is making cloth, 
for example, and rejoicing that he is working 
only six hours a day and only five days a 
week, will find that he must pay more for a 
suit of clothes than he used to pay, and more 
for everything that anyone who buys cloth 
has to sell. He has a thirty-hour week, to be 
sure; but it takes him more weeks to earn 
what he needs. As there are only fifty-two 
weeks in a year, he will find at the end of it 
that he has not given labor enough to get what 
he wants. 

What wages he gets does not matter at all. So 
much labor expressed in cloth is worth so much 
labor expressed in food. If the cloth maker 
says that his labor is worth $5, the farmer will 
say that his is worth $5. If the cloth maker then 
decides to call his labor worth $10, the farmer 
will say that his is worth $10. The food and 
the cloth will be exchanged in exactly the same 
amounts as before. If the cloth maker will not 
work long enough to get his food, he will go 
hungry; if the farmer will not work long 
enough to get his cloth, he will go ragged. 

We shall be best off when we all work as 
long and as hard as we can without impairing 


our strength. e°0 
THE FUTURE OF ZIONISM 


W — Palestine fell into the hands of 
the British army as a result of Gen. 
Allenby’s victorious campaign, it was 

quite generally assumed that a Jewish state 

would surely arise in the Holy Land as a con- 
sequence of expelling the Turk. As the months 
| pass, however, that result begins to seem less 

‘and less probable; not because the Allied 

| powers are less ready than they were to con- 

sent to such a state, but because the Jewish 
people do not show the necessary enthusiasm. 

As matters stand to-day,a Jewish state would 
be impossible, for the Jews are at present a 
small minority in Palestine, and they exist 
there through the tolerance of the Arabian 
Moslems, who constitute at least two thirds of 
the population. If it were proposed to turn over 
the government to the Jewish minority, there 
would be an immediate protest on the part of 
the Arabian majority, a protest that might 
conceivably take the form of a ‘‘holy war.’’ 
Such uprisings among the Moslems—even such 
massacres as those in Armenia—are not often 
the result of religious intolerance; they are the 
Moslem’s way of keeping the non - Moslem 
element politically submissive. A Jewish gov- 
ernment in Palestine would arouse intense 
national hatred there; it could be sustained 
only upon the bayonets of the Allied powers. 

It is of course possible for the Jews to emi- 
grate to Palestine in sufficient numbers to 
become preponderant. Not more than half a 
million immigrants would be needed; but it 
is a question how that half million eould be 
supported. There are few industrial or com- 
mercial opportunities in Palestine, and the land 
is already so fully oceupied that room could be 
found for the Jews only by dispossessing the 
Arabs. A thorough system of irrigation would 
open lands that now lie waste, but the work 
would require years. 

The Jews themselves seem fully aware of 
the difficulties in the way of establishing Zion 
as a political state. There are some enthusiasts 
among them, but comparatively few of the race 
established in the countries of western Europe 
or America are interested in the project for 
themselves. It is chiefly as a refuge for their 
persecuted fellows of eastern Europe that the 
Jews of France and England and the United 
States think of Palestine. Whether without 
injustice and bloodshed the Arabian Moslems 
can be dispossessed of their country in order 
to establish another race there appears doubt- 
ful to Jew as well as to Gentile. 

Zionism is essentially a spiritual and religious 
movement; whatever strength it has lies in the 
desire of the Jews to restore the freedom of 
their worship and the vitality of their faith. 
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There are naturally sentimental reasons that 
incline them to Palestine as the place in which 
to work out such a renaissance; but the Jews 
are not more sentimental than other people, 
and they are quicker of mind than most. They 
begin to see that there are practical considera- 


tions that make political Zionism of doubtful | 


wisdom. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


EACE CONFERENCE.—The various 

committees of the conference were in 
session during the week, and great progress was 
made in determining the terms of the peace 
treaty. It was declared that the instrument 
would probably be ready by March 20 to be 
presented to the German representatives. The 
committee on the responsibility for the war has 
drawn up a very complete report, in which the 
military offenses of the Germans are classified 
and described under no less than thirty-one 
heads. That report will be made the basis for 
the provisions concerning reparation. It was 
expected that the treaty would forbid conscrip- 
tion, limit the German army to 100,000 men, 
and permit a corresponding degree of dis- 
armament among all other nations. — Rep- 
resentatives of the Allies who have visited 
Germany declared that the food situation there 
was increasingly serious and that it presented 
the gravest peril to the stability of the present 
government. That was one of the influences 
which eaused the conference to hasten its work. 
——The German representatives at Spa, where 
the armistice commission meets, declined to 
turn over the German merchant shipping to the 
Allied nations—according to the armistice terms 
—unless an immediate supply of food was 
assured. The Allies were inclined to agree, but 
difficulties arose over the way in which the 
food should be paid for.——An interallied com- 
mission was sent to Laibach to investigate the 
troubles between the Italians and the Jugo- 
Slavs; those troubles arose over the presence 
of an Italian military mission at Laibach in 
charge of the dispatch of food supplies from 
Trieste. When the Slavs obliged that mission 
to withdraw, the Italians put an embargo on 
all commercial relations with their neighbor. 
‘The result was the serious delay of food sup- 
plies shipped from America to both the Czechs 
and the southern Slavs, and the United States 
government warned Italy that it must not 
delay the movement of relief to the Slavs unless 
it wished its own relief supplies to be cut off. 
~—President Wilson arrived at Brest on March 
1 and at Paris on the next day. 


S 


HE RAILWAYS. —Following the failure 

of Congress to pass the legislation needed 
to support the government operation of the 
railways, Director-General Hines called repre- 
sentatives of the principal railways and of the 
chief banking interests to meet in Washington 
on March 11 in order to provide from private 
sources the money that Congress should have 
provided. ° 


ORTH DAKOTA.—On March 7 the 
North Dakota Legislature adjourned after 
passing legislation establishing a state-owned 
mill, elevator, warehouse and marketing system 
for grain and other farm products, a state-owned 
bank with estimated resources of $135,000, 000, 
a state-owned home-building association, state- 
owned and state-operated coal mines, and a loan 
fund of $10,000,000 to be used by the state bank 
for making loans to farmers at low rates of 
interest. A new tax code was also passed pro- 
viding for taxation of various classes of prop- 
erty at different rates, and for a state income 
tax. Funds were also provided for the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘ official’? newspapers in each 
county of the state, and for the presentation of 
the cause and the purposes of the Nonpartisan 
League to the people of the other states in the 
Union, e 


HE BOLSHEVIKI.—The Senate Com- 

mittee that is investigating the conduct and 
purposes of the Bolsheviki listened during the 
week to the testimony of Col. Raymond Robins, 
head of the American Red Cross in Russia, 
and Hon. David R. Francis, our ambassador 
to Russia. Col. Robins criticized the policy of 
the Allies toward Russia, and said that he 
believed the situation there would have been 
far better if the Allies had dealt with the Soviet 
government at least in economic matters as soon 
as it was established. He characterized the 
Bolshevik régime, however, as morally revolt- 
ing and economically unsound. Mr. Francis 
Was more emphatic; he urged the necessity of 
overthrowing Bolshevism by force and depre- 
cated the proposal to withdraw American and 
British troops from Russia. —Evidence was 
presented to the committee to show that care- 
fully matured plots to subvert our own govern- 
ment had been made by leaders of the I. W. W. 
and other sympathizers with Bolshevism. 


eS 
MPERIAL PREFERENCE.—The British 
sovernment has decided to remove all import 
restrictions on goods coming from any part 
of the British Empire. —The Commonwealth 


‘of Australia has prohibited the importation 
|into that commonwealth of all dyestuffs not 
| of British origin. 

| eS 

USSIA.— The Bolshevik forces acting 
on the Vaga and Dvina rivers south of 
| Archangel contepted themselves with bombard- 
ing the Allied positions, their infantry attacks 
having failed. ——A considerable German force 
is assembled at Liban, the purpose of which 
is carefully concealed. Allied observers believe 
that Marshal von Hindenburg will use it 
against the Bolshevik army in the Baltie prov- 
inces. Persons who have recently escaped 
from Petrograd, Moscow and Kiev declare that 
famine, as well as ‘‘hunger typhus,’’ glanders 
and other diseases are making terrific inroads 
on the population of those cities. Only the 
government officials, civil and military, are able 
to get food in sufficient quantity. More than 
half the inhabitants of the chief cities are dead 
or dispersed. ° 


KRAINE. -—Poles and Ukrainians are still 

fighting round Lemberg. The Poles are 
in possession of the city that the Ukrainians 
are bombarding. ‘The interallied commission, 
which failed to persuade the Ukrainians to 
stop fighting, will recommend to the Peace 
| Conference that they be compelled to do so 
| by the display of £Stce. 
e 


a AND CZECHS.—It is re- 
ported that there were serious conflicts 
between Czech soldiers and citizens in some of 
the towns of German Bohemia. The German 
part of the population tried to hold elections 
for representatives to the Austrian constituent 
assembly at Vienna, and when they were pre- 
vented from doing so they organized demon- 
strations that were suppressed by force. ‘lhe 
Austrian Assembly elected Herr Karl Seitz 
president. ° 


YLAND.—The interallied commission to 

arrange the armistice terms between the 
Germans and the Poles left Posen on March 5. 
It met the German commissioners at Kreuz, on 
the border between Posen and Brandenburg. 
—A report from Geneva declared that the 
Allied secret service had proof of an arrange- 
ment between the German General Staff, of 
which Marshal von Hindenburg is still the 
chief, and the Bolshevik government at Moscow 
by the terms of which joint military opera- 
tions against Poland were to be undertaken 
this spring. ° 


URKEY.—On March 7 a new cabinet 
headed by Damah Pasha as Grand Vizier 
was organized.—— The General -Staff of the 
Supreme War Council at Paris has recom- 
mended to the council that an Allied force of 
300,000 men be employed to garrison Turkey, 
Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia and Palestine 
until the final arrangements for mandataries 
in those rezions are agreed upon. 
e 
ee ee economic commission 
recently appointed by the government of 
Luxemburg has reported in favor of an eco- 
nomic alliance with France and Belgium. That 
would seriously affect the reconstruction of the 
German iron industry. 
s 
ERMANY.—tThe attempt of the Sparta- 
cans to take advantage of the general strike 
in Berlin, in order to seize the police headquar- 
ters and other public buildings, led to some of 
the most bloody street fighting that has yet 
been seen in Germany. Artillery, flame throw- 
ers and gas, as well as rifles and bayonets, 
were used, and, according to one report, gov- 
ernment aéroplanes dropped bombs on the 
Spartacan forces and a great deal of damage 
was done to the buildings that they held. By 
Friday, March 7, the Spartacans were dis- 
lodged from all their positions and driven into 
the suburbs, where guerrilla street fighting still 
continued. According to the newspaper reports, 
more than a thousand persons were killed or 
wounded during the fighting. Neither Sparta- 
cans nor government forces gave any quarter 
to prisoners. Herr Noske, the Minister of 
War, declared martial law in Berlin and 
promised to protect any workmen who desire 
to work. The defeat of the Spartacans broke 
the back of the Berlin strike, and that at 
Leipzig was also declared at an end. ——The 
assembly at Weimar had under consideration a 
law establishing workmen’s eouncils and defin- 
ing their powers and responsibilities. It is 
hoped that these councils will obtain control of 
the economic situation, direct the industries 
that have been socialized, coéperate with em- 
| ployers in other industries, and put an end to 
\the constant strikes that are disturbing the 
political and economic situation. 
Ss 
OREA. — Widespread demonstrations in 
favor of national independence took place 
in Korea during the early days of March; the 
Japanese government did not find it very diffi- 
cult to repress them by force. 
/ eS 
ECENT DEATH.— On March 6 Hilary 
A. Herbert, former Congressman and 
; Secretary of the Navy, aged 85. 























Westclox 


-a family of good alarm clocks 


pD° you know the real reason 
why clocks of the Westclox 
family are favorites in so many 
homes? 


It’s the patented process of clock- 
making discovered by the makers 
of Big Ben. 


The greatest enemy of any clock 
is friction. Friction wears and tears. 
It slows down the works. 


The makers of Westclox found a 
way to lessen friction in an alarm 
clock. They build every wheel to 
turn on needle-fine pivots of pol- 
ished steel. 


That’s why Westclox are so easy- 
running; that’s why they keep better 
time and last longer. 


That’s really why people prefer 
Westclox alarms. 


All clocks in the Westclox family 
have this same patented construc- 
tion that won Big Ben’s success. 


So that you may tell a Westclox 
quickly when you see it, we put 
the family name, Westclox, on the 
dial and on the orange-colored, six- 
sided tag. 


Look for these marks of faithful 


timekeeping. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
La Salle & Peru. Illinois. U. S. A. 
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TO-DAY 
CBy Abbie Farwell Brown 


e. 
* 
E who have loved the Old-World spell, 
The glamour of ancient things,— 
Poetry stored in lands afar, 
Majesty crowning kings, 


Ruined castle and ivied moat, 
Armor and blunderbuss, 

Biazoned scutcheon and jeweled shrine,— 
What are they now to us? 


Dead is the past of yesterday 
Like the past of a thousand years; 
Gone the beauty of outworn things, 
The horror of bygone fears. 


Life! Life unseals our eyes! 
These are the wonderful days. 
Glory gleams from humble souls, 

Treading familiar ways. 


Proven valor of poor and weak,— 
Not by a fairy tale; 

Golden legends are daily news, 
Christendom does not fail. 


The mighty are fallen, the proud ashamed, 
Force is bowed in the dust. 

But heroes march in the rank and file, 
And the meek hold power in trust. 


When was the beautiful world so strange, 
Or ever romance so rife? 

With an undreamed Future—ours to mould 
From the marvelous gift of Life. 


o 8 
“GOD ’MEMBERS US” 


N that well-known classic of travel, My 
Winter on the Nile, Charles Dudley 
Warner speaks of the deep-rooted con- 
viction of the devout Moslem that ill- 
nesses, accidents, losses and troubles 
of every kind are so many tokens and 

evidences of God’s care and kindly remembrance. 

After the dragoman, Abd-el-Atti, pronounced a 

tempest as ‘‘the worser storm ever I saw in 

Egypt,” he added the naive comment, “It show 

that God ’member us.” 

“A friend, of me in Cairo was never in his life 
ill,” Abd-el-Atti continues, ‘“‘never any pain, tooth- 
ache, headache, nothing. Always well. He begin 
to have fear that something should happen, mebbe 
God forgot him. One day I meet him in the Moos- 
kee, very much pleased; all right now; he been 
broke him the arm; God ’member him.” 

There is a touch of grotesqueness in the matter- 
of-fact emphasis that the dragoman puts upon his 
theory of affliction, and probably the old Hebrew 
belief that earthly prosperity is an indication of 
God’s favor makes a stronger appeal to the aver- 
age mind. It seems more natural that a God of 
infinite goodness and love should reveal Himself 
to his creatures by bestowing good gifts than by 
withholding them, or by sending painful experi- 
ences into their lives—and yet the Old Testament 
thinkers discovered again and again that their 
comfortable theory went wide of the hard facts of 
life. Job strikes a saving compromise in the per- 
tinent question, ‘Shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ?” 

The ground truth seems to be that good and evil, 
as applied to the outward circumstance of any 
life, are relative terms. Abject poverty, for ex- 
ample, is generally counted an unmixed misfor- 
tune. It robs us of common comforts, to which we 
seem justly entitled; it narrows life to a wearing 
treadmill of drudgery and often paves the way to 
moral degeneration. But in exceptional cases pov- 
erty proves a stepping-stone to success, and even 
to greatness, and those who have mounted to an 
eminence by it admit frankly that they could hardly 
have reached the heights without its aid. In such 
eases there is little difficulty in seeing that God’s 
severe discipline, although painful in itself, looked 
to a higher good than the individual would have 
been likely to seek after for himself. There always 
remains the unanswered question, “Was not God’s 
remembrance of scores of others just as kindly 
and beneficent, had the good intent of the bitter 
experience been recognized and improved ?” 

What we call the misfortunes of life do not slip 
in, unobserved, while God’s face is turned away. 
They are integral parts of the particular discipline 
that God sees is best adapted to our peculiar type 
of soul. If we have what seems more than our 
share of hard experience, it may well be that we 


























have more than the average of undiscovered pos- 
sibilities, and need a stronger pressure to bring 
them to light. If God is indeed our Loving Father, 
He keeps us in his thought and expects us to find 
warning or guidance or incentive or uplift in every 
element of our experience, be it bright or be it 
dark. 
Ro] 
BRING THIS BILL WITH YOU 
RS. DUNCAN went through the morning 
routine with conscientious thorough- 
ness—the children’s breakfast, the 
upstairs work, including the room oc- 
cupied by the two school-teachers, the 
examination of ice box and pantry. 
Finally, she sat down at her desk to plan her meals 
for the next twenty-four hours. As she pushed 
aside the morning mail—mostly bills, for it was the 
first of the month—a big, black-lettered sentence 
fairly leaped out at her from the pile: BRING 
THIS BILL WITH YOU. 

Mrs. Duncan was seized by a fierce desire to 
tear the thing to scraps. Bring it with her! As if 
she were not carrying them all with her, every- 
where she went—as if even in her sleep she were 
not conscious of those steadily mounting bills! She 
had not been extravagant—she never had been so 
careful in all her life; yet everything kept climb- 
ing—milk—meat—butter—eggs—gas. She sat with 
lips set, staring straight before her. 

It was hard, of course —harder than anything 
she had had in her life. If she could only talk it 
over with Roger! But Roger, writing so cheerfully 
from France and making light of staying over in- 
definitely until the job was cleaned up, although 
she knew how homesick he was, Roger, who never 
had wanted to be even a day away from “the kid- 
dies’’—no, assuredly there must be no sign to 
Roger. Besides, how could she, when thousands of 
women in the world had nothing left— nothing! 
Of course she could manage somehow, with finer 
and finer contriving, only — 

BRING THIS BILL WITH YOU. Suddenly, 
as if it were written above the insistent words, she 





saw a sentence from one of Roger’s letters—the 
last one before the fighting stopped. 

“You wonder how we can stand it all. I do my- 
self, sometimes. But for one thing we insist upon 
our right to every bit of fun and Jaughter and hap- 
piness that we can get hold of; we refuse to carry 
the battles into our rest billets or even into the 
hours when the guns are silent.” 

Why, of course. The thing was as true of bills as 
of shells. She would pay the old thing and then 
refuse to have anything more to do with it. She 
would enjoy the walk to the store, and carry two of 
her Chinese lilies to old Mrs. Willets, and borrow 
that new book that Myra Dale had offered her. 

She beat her small fist resolutely upon the offend- 
ing bill. “I'll take you with me as far as the gas 
office and not one step farther!” she declared. 
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A HEALTH RESORT 


NE of the most interesting and eloquent old- 
QO time pleaders at the Missouri bar, says Case 

and Comment, was Henry Clay Dean, the 
picturesque lawyer of Rebel Cove, Putnam County. 
The most striking evidence of his persuasive 
powers was not given before the jury in a court 
room, however, but in the gloomy corridors of the 
old jail at Kirksville. 

Another veteran of the profession, Judge A. D. 
Risdon, tells the story. It was a matter of pride 
with Col. Dean, he says, that in nine cases out of 
ten he could get a defendant off in a jury trial. But 
once he was called upon to defend a couple of 
young fellows for breaking into arailway car, and 
the evidence was so strong that even Col. Dean 
saw no way out except to plead guilty and let the 
boys take the lowest sentence. Having reached 
this conclusion, Col. Dean was admitted to the jail 
for a talk with his young clients. It happened that 
there were in the same prison two other men who 
had made arrangements with me to represent 
them, and, as there was great doubt as to their 
guilt, I had mapped out a defense that was about 
as certain as anything human could be to result in 
an acquittal by the jury. 

All four men were in the same corridor, and of 
course my men could hear what Col. Dean was 
saying to his clients. 

He took a seat between the two boys, laid a 
friendly hand on their shoulders, and began in that 
smooth, pleasant way of his to tell them what life 
in the penitentiary was. He said he had been down 
there and looked all through the building and saw 
how it was conducted: that the yards, rooms—he 
never called them cells—and corridors were kept 
clean and well ventilated; that the men got three 
good meals a day with pie and cake on Sunday; 
that there were concerts by the band at frequent 
intervals; that each man was given a nice new 
suit of clothes and had his hair trimmed in a fash- 
ionable style. Of course there was, he admitted, a 
little work to do, but only enough for healthful 
exercise. Young men went down there pale and 
cadaverous, with blowholes in their lungs, and 
came back strong, plump, clear-eyed and active, 
the masters of a trade, with money in their pockets! 

The next morning, when court assembled, the 
four men were arraigned. Dean’s young clients 
eagerly pleaded guilty, and mine followed suit 
before I knew what they were about. Surprised 
and indignant, I hurried over to them. 

“What do you fellows mean?” I demanded. 
**You don’t want to go to the penitentiary, do you?” 

They looked at each other for a moment and 
then one of them replied: 

“It’s this way, judge: neither me nor Bill has 
ever been down there, and we thought we’d like 
to take a little trip for our health.” 


o 9s 
HANGING ROUND 


HILE I was on a prospecting trip in the 

W Rocky Mountains, writes a contributor, I 

played the part of leading man in an 
unusual comedy drama. At the time of the pro- 
duction, however, I did not fully appreciate the 
comedy. 

Being in a hurry to record my claim, I had de- 
cided to cut across country. But I miscalculated 
the time it would take one man to persuade a 
burro to cross the range. I was just going over the 
top when the sun went down. The prospect of 
spending the night above timber line was not 
alluring; and so I pushed on. ; 

The going was extremely rough. Even my sure- 
faoted burro had trouble at times to stay on his 
feet. Boulders were piled and jumbled as if a vol- 
canic upheaval had just thrown them there. Occa- 
sionally one of them loosened and went roaring 
down the mountain, leaped high in air, and disap- 
peared into a yawning chasm. At times the whole 
mountain side seemed to be moving slowly down- 
ward with a heavy grinding sound. By the time we 
had passed the boulder field I was ready to forego 
all mountain climbing. 

Just as I was congratulating myself and the 
burro on our safe crossing, we hit a gravel slide. 
We didn’t start; we merely left the top and landed 
at the bottom. That was the swiftest ride I have 
ever experienced. It took fast scrambling to avoid 
being buried under the tons of gravel that came 
sliding behind us, like a river. We were a good 
deal the worse for wear when we got out. 

The ground below the slide was comparatively 
smooth; we made good progress until we entered 
the timber and brush. It was quite dark now, but 
by hanging to the burro’s tail I managed to stay 
with him. Branches slapped my face, and every 
rock and log we came to took a little more skin off 
my shins. Whenever I fell he dragged me until I 
regained my feet. 

All at once he swerved to one side, and I found 
myself hanging to his tail with nothing under me. 
The surprise was so great that it seemed an hour 
before I came to a full realization of my awkward 
position. I was hanging in an abandoned prospect 
hole. There were bushes close to me, but the burro’s 
tail seemed to offer the most trustworthy hold. 
When I tried to pull myself up, however, he started 
kicking, first one hind foot, then the other. Every 
time he kicked he hit me on the elbow. Yelling 
only made him kick faster. 

Finally, he missed my left elbow and hit my ear. 
That nearly caused me to lose my hold, but I clung 
like a leech until the “‘northern lights” had quieted 
down. It didn’t take me long to transfer my grip 
from old Jack’s tail to a bush that was poking me 
in the ribs. I tried to pull myself up, but my arms 
refused to work. Sharp pains shot along my back 
from shoulder to heel. Great red blotches floated 
before my eyes and burst into millions of frag- 
ments. Each fragment grew and burst in turn, 
until the whole universe was filled with them. 

It was out of the question to hang any longer, 
but after I had decided to drop and end it all my 
hands would not open. That power was lost; they 





seemed dead. To hang there and die seemed the 
only thing left for me. I wondered what would 
become of old Jack and the claim. It almost made 
me laugh to think of the fright it would give some 
one to find my skeleton years afterwards hanging 
in that hole. 

Then I dropped. The sensation was more of 
floating. There was no heavy jar as I struck the 
bottom. Darkness enveloped my senses, and my 
dreams were of green pastures. When I awoke it 
was still night. It took me some time to realize 
where I was, but slowly my experience came back 
to me. I could see no hope of escape; my trap was 
a tight place—solid rock everywhere. My tongue 
felt like a corncob. My whole body ached, and I 
firmly believed that most of my bones were broken. 
Since I was too weak and sore to try standing, my 
best course seemed to be to wait until daybreak. 

As the hours wore away and the gray of dawn 
began creeping through the timber I could see the 
bushes above me. They became more distinct and 
grew nearer as the light grew. Then the comedy 
of my little drama burst upon my mind. After 
hanging and suffering for so long I had dropped 
about six inches. It took very little time to climb 
out. When I arrived at the top, there stood that 
burro, exactly where I had left him, patiently 
waiting for me. 

ss 


A QUAINT OLD BRIDGE 


RIDGE architecture is a form of art that 
B rarely attracts the attention of others than 
architects, and yet it offers some curious and 
fascinating examples of ingenuity and originality 
to the discerning eye. A correspondent of Country 





Life sent to that paper this interesting picture of 
a quaint old bridge that crosses a small stream 
near Mandi, in India. 

The arch is not semicircular or half oval, as in 
almost every other known case, but very nearly 
triangular, the apex being only slightly rounded 
off. The effect is as pleasing as it is unusual, and 
the building is evidently entirely practical, since 
the bridge has stood in its present place for more 
than two centuries. e 


THE DONKEYS ARE COMING, 
AHA! AHA! 


HE missionary whom the World Outlook 

calls Miss Smithers was a woman of obser- 

vation and ingenuity; Jet us hope that her 
experiences in Tientsin taught her also the value 
of caution in dealing with a strange people and a 
strange language. During her first few months in 
north China Miss Smithers went about a great 
deal, used her eyes and ears, absorbed much by 
general observation, and often returned home with 
new and idiomatic phrases at her command. 

On several outings she noticed that the man who 
drove her donkey cart invariably cleared a path 
through the congested street by shouting: 

“Li lai la! Lit laila!” 

“Ah, this is a good and useful mandatory 
phrase!” said Miss Smithers, and she lost no time 
in committing it to memory. 

She found no occasion to use the expression, 
however, until a week later, when she was con- 
voying a band of forty demure mission -school 
girls across the city. They were marching two by 
two, making a slow and difficult progress along the 
crowded city thoroughfare, when suddenly a bright 
idea struck Miss Smithers. Stopping short at the 
head of her blushing charges, she lifted her hand 
for attention and shouted loudly: 

“Lit lai la! Lit lai la!” 

To her astonishment, the crowd did not give way ; 
instead, it gathered closer and laughed rudely, 
uproariously. 

But Miss Smithers was of Revolutionary stock ; 
she had the courage of her convictions, and again 
she lifted her hand and shouted at the top of her 
voice, “Lii lai la! Lii lai la!” 

Again the motley throng howled in derision, and 
at the same time a young girl near her, who could 
speak a little English, clutched her by the sleeve. 

““O Miss Teacher—Miss Honorable Teacher— 
what is it you would say?’ The questioner’s face 
was scarlet. 

Miss Smithers answered with perturbed but 
profound dignity: ‘‘I am saying, ‘Clear the path! 
Make way there!’”’ 

“Oh, no, Honorable Miss Teacher; your mean- 
ing may be that,’’ the young schoolgirl said almost 
reprovingly. “Yes, such may be your meaning, but 
the words that our Honorable Teacher continually 
shouts are, ‘The donkeys are coming! The donkeys 
are coming!’ Please, Honorable Miss Teacher, 
think of us, your humble but full-of-feeling school- 


girls!” 
oS < 


THE SMALLEST POILUS 


N the French military kennels you find dogs 
from “every walk in life,” of every size and of 
all colors and all breeds. They are nice little 
fellows, these canine poilus, says a contributor to 
Scribner’s Magazine, as peace loving and as care- 
free as their master comrades in arms. The terri- 
fying fuss they make when you approach their 
kennel is nothing more than an invitation to pet 
them. That had to be explained to me the first 
time I visited a cantonment, for as I was led to 
where some forty were chained the racket with 
which they greeted me made me doubt their inten- 
tions. Now I understand their French better. 
During the trench warfare, when the men were 


| living in dirt and filth much of the time, rats not 


only endangered their health but also destroyed 
their stores. Nearly every company had its rat 
catcher—a dog that was an expert in dispatching 
the troublesome rodents; and then, of course, 
there were the Red Cross dogs that could find 
wounded men, trot back with some article of cloth- 
ing, and guide help to the disabled soldier. 
Sentinel and liaison dogs were of the greatest 
value. The former went into advance posts with 
his master, and was trained to give the alarm by 





a low growl when anyone approached. His ability 
to hear an advancing man at four hundred metres 
was of great value at night. The liaison dog car- 
ried messages from one of his two masters to the 
other. It took about three months to train dogs to 
travel as far as three kilometers in this work. 
Many dogs could be relied upon to carry messages 
in both directions. A liaison team consisted of 
two dogs and two trainers who always worked 
together. 

Real poilus they were, too; no embusqués among 
them! They shared all the hardships and the dan- 
gers of the front line, and they shared, too, the 
military honors. When their regiment got the croix 
de guerre, 80 did they; and often they were men- 
tioned in dispatches. 

One day I visited a small, fuzzy-haired, dirty- 
yellow-and-black, tailless dog called Bouée. Three 
times he had been cited for his services. The last 
citation was received in a day of heavy action, 
when all telephone wires had been destroyed and 
Bouée was the only means of communication be- 
tween a commandant and his force. It read: 

“*Bouée No. Mle. 1375A. 

“ Liaison dog of the first order; fulfilling his 
duties in a perfect manner. During a very violent 
bombardment, at each shell the animal crouched to 
the ground and immediately afterwards continued 
his way to his destination. Remarkable for his 
regularity and his quickness; nor does he allow 
anything to distract him when he is given a duty." 

But with all his military honors, Bouée was moid- 
esty itself. As I sketched his portrait he seemed 
actually bored. 
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A JUNGLE ADVENTURE 


ELDOM is a chance encounter in the jungle 
S as delightful as this one that Mr. William 

Beebe describes in Jungle Peace. The quaint 
little adventure happened on a trail in British 
Guiana, along which Mr. Beebe was wandering, 
tired from a long day of work in the laboratory. 

For several weeks, says the author, the jolly 
little trail lizards had been carrying on most en- 
thusiastic courtships, marked by much bowing 
and posing, and a terrific amount of scrambling 
about. The previous day—that of the first rains— 
numbers of lizardlets appeared, and at the same 
time the brown tree lizards initiated their season 
of love-making. I had often watched them battle 
with one another—combats wholly futile as far as 
any damage was concerned. But the vanquished 
invariably gave up to his conqueror the last thing 
he had swallowed, the victor receiving it in a glut- 
tonous rather than a gracious spirit, but allowing 
the captive to escape. 

I surprised one of these dark-brown chaps in the 
trail and seized him well up toward the head, to 
preserve his tail intact. Scarcely had I lifted him 
from the ground when he turned his head, consi- 
ered me calmly with his bright little eyes, and 
solemnly spat out a still living ant in my direction. 
The look he then gave me was exceedingly embar- 
rassing. Who was I, not to be bound in chivalry by 
the accredited customs of his race! 

With dignity and with certainty of acceptance 
he had surrendered ; calmly and without doubt he 
had proffered his little substitute for a sword. It 
was, I felt, infinitely preferable to any guttural and 
cowardly Kamerad! Feeling somewhat shame- 
faced, I accepted the weakly struggling ant, gently 
lowered the small saurian to the ground and 
opened my fingers. He went as he had surren- 
dered, with steadiness and without terror. From 
the summit of a fallen log he turned and watched 
me walk slowly out of sight, and I at least felt 
better for the encounter. 


6 ¢ 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


HE British officer, whatever his professional 

i qualifications, always has courage, solicitude 

for his men and a strict sense of justice. 

I have wondered, says Mr. Charles W. White- 
hair in his recently published book, Out There, 
at the great love and sympathy that seem to exist 
between the British officer and his men. I had 
seen it in India before the war. I have seen it in 
all parts of the British Empire. I know the reason 
now. I have yet to see a British officer among the 
walking wounded who goes ahead of his men to 
have his wounds dressed. 

Outside of one dressing station sat a young colo- 
nel with a bad wound. One of the secretaries 
noticed him and said, ‘‘You had better get into the 
dressing station at once.” 

“Tt is not my turn. I will not go out of turn.” 

Some four hours later, the secretary, passing out 
food and drink, again noticed the colonel. 

“Here! Why haven’t you had your wounds 
dressed?” he exclaimed. 

“T am waiting for my turn.” 

“But it was your turn long ago.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Of course I am. Come, let me help you.” 

Into the dressing room he staggered. He had no 
idea that he had done a heroie thing. 


o 


’ A STARTLING DISCOVERY 


HERE is reason to believe that there may 

be petroleum in the English hill country, and 

Lord Cowdray, the great British oil magnate, 
is beginning to bore for oil at various places in 
Derbyshire. While engaged in experimental boring 
some time ago his agent sent him in a bottle a 
sample of the first crude petroleum struck. Lord 
Cowdray was in a hurry to go out when it arrived, 
and gave it to one of his men to deliver to the 
analyst with a note. 

The servant also was in a hurry. He set out to 
visit his wife, and took the letter with him. Late! 
in the evening he saw what he thought was the 
bottle on the sideboard, and with a guilty con 
science hurried out to deliver it. 

In the morning Lord Cowdray received the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“Yours is the first find of the century. You've 
struck paregoric.” ° 


THE MAN HE WAS LOOKING FOR 


Ts: Sydney Bulletin tells a new story of the 
shirker caught at his own game. It was # 
soldier, who said: 

“Please, sergeant major, may I be excused from 
church parade? I am an agnostic.” 

“Don’t you believe in the Ten Commandments 
then?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Not even the one about keeping the Sabbath?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you’re the very man I’ve been lookin: 
for to scrub out the canteens.”’ 
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HOW THE TWINS WERE FOOLED 


Verse and Drawings by L. J. Bridgman 



































“LOOK!” CRIED BOB, WITH A JOYFUL SHOUT. 
“THERE ON THE WALL—THAT IS, NO DOUBT, 
THE GIANT CREATURE WE’VE READ ABOUT!” 


THEY FETCHED A LADDER WITH HANDS THAT SHOOK. 
IT’S A BIG ADVENTURE TO TAKE A LOOK 
AT A BEAST YOU’VE MET IN A STORY BOOK. 





THEY TOLD EACH OTHER HOW STRANGE ’TWOULD BEj 
TO STAND VERY NEAR SUCH A BEAST AS HE 
(FOR HERE IS THE THING THEY BELIEVED THEY’D SEE). 





PETER THE POLITE 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 
QO: the day that Peter Oliver was six years old his big 


‘*Oh, no, sir!’? was Peter’s answer. ‘‘I don’t know anyone 
here at all. I was never here before in my life. Will you excuse 
me a moment, sir, while I go in and buy that watch with 
the dog’s-head fob?’’ 

Again the old man looked surprised. ‘‘How do you know 
you can buy it?’’ he said. 

For answer, Peter held up the bright quarter. Then he 
stepped briskly into the store. Three minutes later he came 
out looking very red. His face was sober, but he held his chin 
well up. The lame old gentleman was waiting. 

‘*He says I made a big mistake about the price of watches. 
He says —’’ Peter’s voice shook a little, and he blinked so 
hard that he entirely missed bowing to three ladies in suc- 
cession. ‘‘I think my brother must be looking for me, ’’ he said 
suddenly. ‘‘Good-by, sir.’’ He gave his new friend a hand- 
shake. Then he walked off with his head still high, bowing 
right and left. The old man, after watching him out of sight, 
turned and went into the store himself. 





brother William was going to drive up to Kipton for 

farm supplies, and the family decided that Peter should 
go with him. Kipton was twenty-five miles away, and as Peter 
had never been there he jumped for joy. 

It was a bright spring morning, and they started very early. 

‘*Now hold on tight, Peter, ’’ his mother called from the door. 

‘*Yes’m,’’ Peter answered. 

*‘And mind William. ’’ 

‘*Yes’m.’’ The horses were pawing and eager to go. 

‘* And be polite,’’ mother said, as she waved her hand. 

‘“‘Yes’m,'’ said Peter, and the wagon went rumbling off. 

All the way to town Peter was thinking about one thing: 
he fully expected to buy a watch ; in fact, he had gone so far as 
to tell his younger brother, Thomas, that he would be allowed BUT MANY A FANCY HAS A FLAW: 
to wear the watch for ten minutes when the travelers returned. SUDDENLY SOMETHING SAID, ‘‘HEEHAW!” Peter was glad when the long, dismal drive came to an end 

Still he thought he had better make perfectly sure. ‘‘William, ’’ AND HERE IS THE THING THEY REALLY SAW. late that evening. To be sure, it was hard to face Thomas, 
he said, looking at the big, bright quarter in his hand, ‘‘twenty- ; who had sat up two hours past bedtime waiting to wear the 
five will buy a watch all right, won’t it?’’ watch ten minutes. 

Now, William’s mind was on fertilizer, and he thought that | it. As he went along he wished with all his heart that there were “*T didn’t get it,’’ whispered Peter hoarsely and hurried 
‘* twenty-five’? meant twenty-five dollars. So he said, ‘‘Of | notso many people in Kipton. It was hard to have good manners | to bed in silence. He felt tired and very stiff. 
course it will,’’ and went on whistling under his breath. and at the same time to attend to the important business of buy- ‘‘William,’’ said Mrs. Oliver the next day, ‘‘what in the 

That settled it; Peter leaned back in his seat quite satisfied | ing a watch. But Peter was faithful; every time he caught a | world did you let that child do yesterday in Kipton? His 
and clutched the coin closer than ever. There were a great | passer’s eye he bowed. He did not stop even when a rough | neck is so stiff this morning that he can’t turn his head.’’ 
many people passing on foot and in vehicles, and Peter, remem- | little boy called out rudely, ‘‘Hey, there, rubber-neck!’’ ‘*T didn’t let him do anything, ’’ answered William. ‘‘’There 
bering his promise, bowed pleasantly to each one. Most of Aft one crossing an old gentleman on crutches passed him. | was something the matter with his head all the way up there. 
them were friends and neighbors, and they looked pleased to | Peter nodded pleasantly ; and the old gentleman, after halting | He never kept it still a minute. ’’ j 
see Peter Oliver going to Kipton for the first time. just a minute, hobbled on with a surprised expression under When the mail was brought in at noon, some one called out 

As the wagon drew nearer to town, however, more and | his bushy eyebrows. that there was a package for Peter. Poor Peter was sitting in 
more people passed, and a great many of them seemed to be Peter decided that the jewelers’ windows must be on the | a rocking-chair by the window with a hot mustard plaster on 
strangers. But Peter kept on bowing courteously; he won- | other side; so he crossed the street and started back toward | the back of his neck, trying not to mind the pain. The only 
dered why William had stopped bowing. He wondered, too, | the place where he had left William. ‘‘Maybe there are not so | way he could look to right or to left was by rolling his eyes. 
why some of the people looked at him curiously, and why very | many folks on this side,’’ he said to himself. But there were, | He rolled them now at the package. 
few of them returned his greeting. He had no way of knowing | and they did not seem any more polite than the people on the It was addressed delightfully to Peter Oliver, Esq., and 
that town customs differ from country customs, and that he was | other side. All at once Peter came to a window full of watches. | when Peter had torn off the wrapping a little square white 
not supposed to speak to everyone now. He went right on | He turned his back on the crowd and stood very still for a long | box tumbled out. On the back of the box was written, ‘‘For 
bowing and smiling, just as he had done on the country road. | while, staring at the beautiful things with all his eyes. While | Peter the Polite.’’ Inside, ticking away for dear life, lay a 

‘*Sleepy, Pete?’’ asked William, presently. he was trying to make his choice among them he heard a tap- | bright silver watch with a dog’s-head fob. 

‘*No, siree!’’ said Peter. tap behind him, and there was the lame old gentleman again. Peter forgot his mustard plaster. He rose from the rocking- 

‘“Thought you seemed to be nid-nodding,’’ replied William. | Peter looked up and bowed to him courteously. chair and gave three leaps into the air and three cheers. 

‘*T wasn’t, either!’’ Peter said indignantly. ‘‘Me nid-nod- | The crutches stopped. ‘‘I don’t believe I remember your ‘*But who sent it? And what does that funny name mean ?”’ 
ding!’’ What could William be thinking of? | name, exactly,’’ said the stranger. asked the family in chorus. 

Fifteen minutes later Peter was marching down Main Street ‘*No, sir,’’ said Peter politely. ‘‘ You don’t.remember it at Peter was too excited to remember anything. He compared 
in Kipton by himself, with his hands in his pockets. He had | all. You never heard it.’’ Then he told his name and what he | the watch with the mantel clock; then he slipped it into his 
promised William that he would not turn a corner. ‘“There’ll | was busy about. All the while they talked, Peter was manag- | pocket. ‘‘Does anyone want to know what time it is?’’ he asked. 
be plenty to see on one street,’’ William had said. ing somehow to bow to all the passers-by. And to this day the Oliver family often puzzle over the ques- 

Peter knew well enough what he wanted to see. He walked The stranger watched Peter narrowly with his keen, bright | tion where the watch came from, and why it came, and what 
slowly, keeping a sharp lookout for a window with watches in | eyes. ‘‘You seem to know nearly everyone in Kipton,’’ he said. | can be the meaning of that peculiar name, Peter the Polite. 

















THE M ARSHMALLOW P ARTY been unwrapped and left on a table in the upper| Now, all would have gone well but for one| was better than what really did happen. On 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


AY was going to give a party to some 
of her friends, and the family had de- | ‘‘and put them on the party table in the big 
cided that she should have everything | dish.’’ She started down the steps at a run. 


her own way. She made the sandwiches 
herself, cut out the cookies and set the 
table with her blue Christmas china. 
At each place stood a glass candlestick 
holding a colored candle, and beside each 
plate lay a slim, pointed stick; for the 
party was to be a marshmallow party, 
and the guests were to toast marshmal- 
lows on the sticks in the blaze of the 
candles, 

May had decided that she would wear 
her new dark red dress and have her 
hair, which was black, tied with dark 
red ribbon. Her mother thought it would 
be better for her to wear white, but 
May said that red was such a cosy color, 
and just suited a winter party, and so 
she had her way. 

When three o’clock struck and the 
doorbell began to ring, May was not 
quite ready. She had asked to be allowed 
to dress herself, and it had taken a long 
time to finish. All of the little guests 
came at once, and May’s older sister, 
Margaret, had to ask them in. May 
could hear them laughing and chatter- 
ing down in the sitting room. 

She gave the red hair ribbon a final 
twitch and hurried off. But halfway 
down the front stairs she remembered 
something: in her flurry and excitement 
she had forgotten the marshmallows, 
the most important part of the party. 

The big box of marshmallows had 





hall, and it did not take May two minutes to| thing—the door between the dining room and | the fourth step from the bottom May tripped, 


rush back and catch it up under one arm. 


the sitting room was wide open. May had for-| and down she went. There was a bump and 


‘*T’ll fly down the back stairs, ’’ she thought, | gotten that. Of course the company would see/a crash. The little boys and girls who were 





Sy GRANDFATHER LOST HIS GLASSES ONCE 
OUT IN THE YARD, AND LO! 
THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE LANE 
DECIDED ON A SHOW. 


THE LENSES MAGNIFIED .SO WELL 
ALL BUGTOWN CAME TO SEE 

THE WONDERFUL ATHLETIC ANTS 
AND THE FLOUNCY MISSES FLEA. 


GRANDFATHER FOUND HIS PROPERTY 
AND RUBBED IT SHINING CLEAN; 

BUT HE WILL NEVER, NEVER KNOW 
THE SIGHTS THOSE SPECS HAVE SEEN! 


her as she put the finishing touches on the | standing near the sitting-room door looked up, 
table, which would never do. Still, even that | startled, to see the dining-room door fly open 


and disclose a funny sight. Marshmal- 
lows were rolling in every direction, 
under tables and chairs and clear across 
the floor; a queer white dust filled the 
air, and out of it suddenly stepped a 
curious little figure. 

May was not hurt (except for her 
feelings), but she looked very, very 
peculiar. Her black hair had apparently 
turned gray ; her eyelashes were white; 
and the red dress and the red ribbons 
were a queer ash color. A fat marsh- 
mallow was stuck square in the middle 
of her forehead. 

‘*Who is that funny little girl ?’’ whis- 
pered a small boy, who was a stranger 
in the neighborhood. 

As for May, she stood very still for 
a moment, with her head hung down; 
then all at once she realized how funny 
she must look and burst out laughing. 
That broke the ice. Margaret came hur- 
rying with a whisk broom and brushed 
her dress and her hair, and everyone 
began to laugh and talk again. It was a 
pity about the marshmallows, of course, 
but they made the best of it. They 
toasted crackers and cheese instead, and 
the sandwiches and cookies were very 
good. The party was successful, after all. 

But for a long time the red dress 
looked pink in spots, and for an even 
longer time May would blush whenever 
anyone offered her a marshmallow. 
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‘When ‘Johnny 
has th Jeon 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 

estion which causes that 

acking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
better than a mustard plas- 


e 


ter — good as that was in 
the old days. And the ex- 
planation is this: 


Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin,down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

. - Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism — it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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, Housework 
lameness 


You know how you often feel at the 
end of a hard day of household duties 
—tired back muscles, and perhaps a 
wrench from heavy lifting, a cut from 
a butcher-knife, or a severe bruise. 


AbsorbineJ Jt 


TRE ahd ibs LINIMENT 


(WNL 
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il 1M 





It is an 
antiseptic liniment which 
penetrates quickly and 
is healing, cooling and 
soothing. Used on cuts 
it prevents infection as 
well as heals. 
_ Invaluable for sprains, swel- 
lings, cuts, pains and wounds. 
Absorbine, Jr. is a clean, 
pleasant liniment, and is safe 
to use under any circum- 
stances. It is made of herbs 
and is not poisonous. 
$1.25 a bottle, at druggists 
or postpaid. 
A liberal trial bottle will be sent 
men poor of 10 cents in stamps. 


YOUNG, P. D. F. 
liste Tmbiec St., Springfield, Mase. 


will give immediate relief. 


ci 


efficient 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


1. CURIOUS ANIMALS 

Cut up a large animal, and use the eight pieces 
in different combinations to make another animal, 
a fish, a fowl and an insect. 

Cut’ up a small, predatory beast, and make from 
it either a fish or a water animal that is not a fish. 

Behead an insect, and obtain a viper. 

Behead a certain small rie and it will con- 
tinue to sound just as it did at first. 

Behead a kind of bird with’ the result that it will 
at once become pale and thin. 

Behead a much smaller bird, and it will imme- 

diately become insnared. 

Behead a huge water animal, and it will remain 
as strong and well as ever. 

Cut a domestic bird into halves, and one half 
will be a domestic animal. 

2. REDUCED WORDS 

Behead and curtail to detest, and find a solemn 
appeal. 

y Behead and curtail to alter, and find to suspend. 

Behead and curtail gloomy, and find to raise. 

Behead and curtail saved, and find to hold back. 

Behead and curtail malice, and find a cavity. 

Behead and curtail pitiless, and find a plant. 

Behead and curtail capricious, and find illumi- 
nation. 

Behead and curtail a frown, and find an animal. 


3. HIDDEN PROVERB 
In each of the following words there is a shorter 
word. The shorter words, taken in order, make a 
well-known proverb or saying: 
Swallow, kingfisher, affairs, penguin, plover, 
sanderling, warbler. 





| 4. WHAT TIME WAS IT? 
| Acertain old miser is too mean to give you even 
| the time of day. When some one asked him recently 

what time it was, he glanced cautiously at his big 
| silver watch and replied, ‘“‘Add one fourth the 
time from midnight until now to half the time from 
| now until midnight, and you will have the correct 
time.” 

5. ODD TRANSFORMATIONS 

Cut off the end of a musical instrument, and 
= another equally sweet. 
head a famous beheader, and make it mightier 
m.. it was before. 

Behead a small, Braceful creature, and leave it 
light and agile still 

ehead what is sometimes found on your face, 

and there will remain what is always found on 
your head. 

Cut off a 4 aa of a jewel, and com will have a man 
who is likely to own many jewe 

Cut off the front of two parts -" a building, and 
all will remain. 


6. RECONSTRUCTED WORDS 

In each sentence one blank is filled with a word 
| reconstructed from the letters of a word in the other 
blank. Each blank contains a word of six letters. 

The student’s —— involved him in many a —. 

Rover stood 1“ on the bank of the — while 
his —— plungec 

Out of — ee — finall 

The clumsy —— dro = 
that resounded like a 

If he —— thee oncert hall, he must not — being 
asked for his ticket. 


reached shore. 
the trunk with a — 


7. HOT CROSS-BUNS 

Hot cross-buns, hot cross-buns, 

One a penny, ‘twoa penny, 
Hot cross-buns. 

If your daughters don’t like them, 
Give them to your sons. 

Two a penny, three a penny, 
Hot cross-buns. 

1 had as many daughters 
As I had sons, 

So.I gave them seven pennies 
To buy their hot cross-buns. 

The inference is clear that there’are three sizes 
of buns—one for a penny, two for a penny, and 
three for a penny. There were just as —— boys 
as girls, and they were given seven pennies, so 
that they might all fare alike. How many buns ‘did 
each receive? 


8. HOUSEHOLD GEOMETRY 
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Grape Hats: 


with milk or 
cream makes an 
ideal meal for 
the husky youn 
ster. There’s 
strength im... 
Grape-Nuts and 
it helps to make 
outh grow. 
he sweetest of 
all cereal foods- 


Grape-Nuts 
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FREE! 
“The Boy’s Book of He- 


roes”—interesting, fascin- 
ating, full of good stories 
of American heroes. Ask 
your dealer for it. 





Also ask to see those 
classy black and white 
Goodrich Bicycle Tires 
that wear so lon}—made 
better and cheaper be- 
cause there’s no waste. 


You can get Goodrich 
Tires on all new “Excel- 
sior,” “Emblem,” “Snell” 
and “National’’ Bicycles 
without extra cost. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


GOODRICH 
BICYCLE TIRES 


BEST IN THE 
LONG RUN 





RELIEF Rational home treat- 
ment successfully taken 
anywhere. Write 

STHM A Bi 
alo, N. Y 
AND CURE Ask for Bulletin Y-192 











Aluminum 


























An economical housekeeper had a left-over piece 
of linoleum, which she decided to utilize for her 
— floor. But the sony! by square and the 
inoleum was shaped lik iece shown in the 
picture. Here was a dilemma. Ter cook, who had 
a head for figures, finally solved the yroblem. She 
cut the irregular piece of linoleum into two pieces, 





Boys, Get this 
New Book 


It shows the = latest styles 

- eos, The S jo- 
ike is the Dedeeal all bicycles 

Vy 1919. Several other models 
with curved top bars—by far the 
— line of bicycles we ever 
. Even Juvenile Models 

Bave curved top bars andstands, 


FREE 


reat 
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© Hawthorne Bicycles 


Ws At Remarkably Low Prices 


Large nm to choose from. Styles. 
sizes and colors to please aceryens. A full 
line of boys’ and men’s models, also ladies 
and children’s models. Remember this— 

every Hawthorne Bicycle is guaranteed to 

give satisfaction or your money returned. 


H| Tires, Electric Lights, Horns 


® in fact everything you need to put your old 
bike in shape is also shown in ournew Bicycle 
Book. Majestic Puncture-Resisting Tires, low 
riced. We save you money on B spopiice, too. 
rite right now for this FREE boo! 


‘Maud ee 


Chicago Kansas City FortWerth Portland, Ore. 






which properly combined formed a perfect square. 
The cutting was done entirely along the lines of 
the pattern. How did she manage to cut the irreg- 
ular remnant in such a way as to make a perfect 
square without altering the design? 











| Answers to Puzzles in February 20 Issue 


|1, Cab, fed. 2. Wheels. Flag. 
peppers popped. 








eee. 





3. Peter’s pickled | 










aluminum kitchen outfit. 












utensils. 


like enamel. 







The Set will make 





6-Quart Covered Kettle 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle Colander 
2%4-Quart Double Boiler Steam Cooker 
2%)-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
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“8” Combination 
Cooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking uten- 
sils that will go a long way 
toward satisfying the desire of 

every housekeeper for a complete 
The Set 
consists of four pieces, so made that 
they fit together perfectly in various 
combinations to form eigh¢ different 
Each piece is of solid alu- 
minum that cannot flake or rust off 
This Set is one of the 
most attractive as well as most prac- 
tical articles we have ever offered. 


Double Roaster 


The eight combinations made by 
this Set would cost at least $7.50 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION: is an 


illus- 

rated weekly paper for all the family. 
tte subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaic to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
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Payment for The Companion when sent by 
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Express Money Order. W hen neither of these can 
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Sily er sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
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Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
a after the address on the next issue of your 

er, Which shows when the subscription expires, 
Wi 1 be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








VACCINES 


ACCINES are among the comparatively 
new discoveries in medical practice, 
but they have already been in use 
long enough to have demonstrated their 
value both in the prevention and the 
cure of disease. The chief question 

that remains to be answered in relation to vac- 
eines is how far they are applicable—whether all 
infectious diseases will eventually be brought 
under their influence or whether, under some bio- 
logical law as yet unknown, their action will be 
found to be of limited scope. 

The theory of the action of a vaccine is this: 
Whenever disease germs get lodgment in the 
body and begin to grow and to create the poison, or 
toxin, that causes the disease, the cells and the 
tissue secretions assume the task of destroying 
the germs before they can do any serious damage. 
The ability to destroy the germs or microbes, like 
any other function of living tissue, increases with 
practice. The physician takes advantage of that 
to fortify the system in advance against the ex- 
pected attack. He makes a culture of the special 
germ,—for example, the germ of typhoid fever or 
of influenza,—and after he has killed the germs in 
the culture by heat or some other means, so that 
they cannot excite the disease against which he 
wishes to protect the patient, he injects them two 
or three times, in gradually increasing doses. 

At the first injection the system attacks the in- 
vading germs,—the fact that they are dead makes 
no difference, for their substance remains un- 
changed,—and elaborates a substance called an 
antibody, which destroys them. The second time, 
the physician injects a greater number of dead 
bacteria, and the human tissues and fluids, made 
stronger by the former victory, elaborate more 
antibodies to destroy the new army of invaders. 
Now, or perhaps after a third injection, the sys- 
tem is so well fortified that it can easily resist 
infection by a large number of living bacteria; 
with its newly created antibodies it kills them 
before they have an opportunity to grow and to 
excite disease. We now say that the person has 
acquired an immunity against that particular dis- 
ease. 

Nature does the same thing whenever a recov- 
ery from an infection takes place, but she does it 
brutally by a large dose of living bacteria, and 
then for a time it is a question whether the dis- 
ease will kill the patient or the patient kill the 
disease; if the patient conquers, he has acquired 
immunity just as he might have acquired it less 
unpleasantly from repeated small doses of dead 
bacteria artificiaHy introduced. 

Physicians also use vaccines even after the pa- 
tient has acquired the disease to stimulate resist- 
ance and hurry up the supply of antibodies, but in 


























that case the action of the vaccines is less certain 
than it is when prevention is the object. That ex- 
emplifies the old saying that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. 

Ge .; 

BUSINESS NOT AS USUAL 
business by ho means as usual among 
the French. M. Lantenois of Bar-le- 
Due, in France,—that city of jam and 
preserves, well known to American 
housekeepers long before it became 

familiar to American “doughboys,’’—has recently, 
upon the ‘‘Yanks” as he hastily noted them in his 
journal from day to day. His attitude is entirely 
friendly, even admiring; but ‘‘les boys’’ quite fre- 
quently made him gasp! Their haphazard, easy- 
going ways as buyers and their mad recklessness 
with precious francs! 

have seen one of them with his pockets filled with 
five-frane notes of the Bank of France, these bills 
protruding visibly and likely to fall. I called his 
attention to it, but he had the air of not attrib- 
uting great importance to what I said to him; neg- 
ligently he rammed them into his pockets. Many 
little care our friends take of their money. They 
return our notes in the most deplorable state. Our 
poilus fold them carefully in their purses, but the 
Americans wad them in their pockets. It seems as 
if they had a different notion of riches from our 
compatriots. 


USINESS as usual among Americans is 

in the Delineator, published some observations 
“They pay without bargaining,” he writes. “I 
times the employees of the banks have told me how 
“Some one told me a typical incident. An Amer- 


ican went to the Foyer des Alliés to buy a piece of | 
Gruyére cheese. The merchant, no longer having | 


any paper in which to wrap his foodstuffs, was 
very much embarrassed. He made it understood 
to his customer, who, not at all put out, drew from 
his. pocket a fifty-frane note, wrapped the cheese 
in the precious paper and went his way.” 

That was amazing enough to a cautious and 
conservative Frenchman; but, if disrespect to a 
lifty-frane note was startling, what could he think 
of light treatment of a bank? He stood the shock 
well—but it was certainly a shock. 

“At the branch of the bank of the General Soci- 
ty,” M. Lantenois records, “I read on a placard 
the facilities for drawing money placed at the dis- 
posal of the Americans. Many of the latter have 
cheek books, which are very useful. Generally, 





they are accompanied by one of their number, who | 
speaks French. One of the bank employees is talk- 
ing to me of their operations, when I hear a whistle | 
behind a booth. 

“All the employees raise their heads; the public 
turns. Who is this who intrudes and dares to 
whistle in a bank? 

“It is a soldier. He hums now that he has finished 
whistling. At that all of us are overcome with as- 
tonishment. For us an office is almost a sanctu- 
ary; you enter there respectfully; you speak ina 
low voice. No one breaks the religious silence that 
reigns there except to talk business in a low tone. 

.. The Americans do not follow our customs; 
they sit on tables as on seats, discussing their 
affairs, whistling and singing as if they were at 
home. They are going to revolutionize our time- 
honored customs.’ 

Not entirely, it is to be hoped. Perhaps to speed 
up the more leisurely business ways of Europe a 
trifle might not be amiss—to “make things hum,” 
let us say, When humming of that nature is needed. 
But it would be a distinct gain if the courteous 
French, in turn, could gently insinuate the idea 
that the humming had best be confined to things, 
and tables reserved for use as tables, and seats 


as seats. 
oe 9 
MEETING WAGNER 
HEN Hugo Wolf, the composer of music, 
was fifteen he heard the opera of Tann- 
hauser at the Vienna Opera House, under 


the direction of Wagner himself. The boy, an ar- 
dent lover of music, had already entered at the 





Conservatoire, and he was eager to see the great 
composer. In his life of Hugo Wolf, Mr. Ernest | 
Newman gives the young man’s letter te his father 

in which he tells of his success in speaking with | 

Wagner. 

I went on the stage and heard the rehearsal, in | 
which Wagner took part, wrote young Wolf. With | 
a truly sacred awe did I look upon this great | 
master of tone. I went some steps toward him | 
and saluted him very respectfully, whereupon he | 
thanked me in a friendly way. | 

On Saturday I saw Richard Wagner for the | 
second time, at the Imperial Hotel, where I stood 
for half an hour on the stairs awaiting his arrival. 
At last the Meister Richard came down from the 
second floor, and I accosted him very respectfully 
while he was still some little distance from me. 
He acknowledged it very affably. When he got to 
the door I ran forward quickly and opened it for 
him, whereupon he looked hard at me for a few 
seconds, and then went off to the rehearsal. I ran 
as fast as I could before the master, and got to 
the Opera House before Wagner arrived in his 
cab. I saluted him again, and would have opened 
the door for him; but before I could do so the 
driver jumped down quickly and opened it himself. 

I went again to the hotel in the afternoon. 
Wagner was going to his room without observing 
me, when the maid said to him in an entreating 
tone, “Ah, Herr Wagner, a young artist, who has 
so often waited for you, would like to speak to 
you!” He came back, looked at me and said, “I 
have seen you once before, I think. You are —”’ 
He was probably going to say, ‘‘You are a fool.” 





When I was alone with Wagner I said, “Hon- 
ored Meister, I have long cherished a wish to hear | 
an opinion upon my compositions, and it would —” 
Here the master interrupted me and said, “My 
dear child, I really cannot give any opinion upon 
your compositions ; I have far too little time just | 
now. I cannot even get my letters written. J wn- 
derstand nothing about music.”’ | 

When I begged the master to tell me if I would 
ever come to anything, he said, ‘‘When I was as 
young as you are, no one could say from my com- 
positions whether I would go far in musie. When 
you are more mature and have written larger 
works, you can show me your compositions. It’s 
no use. I can give no opinion.” 

When I said to him that I took the classics as 
my models, he replied, “‘ Well, that’s right; one 
can’t be original all at once.’ Then he laughed. 
Finally he said, “I wish you, dear friend, much 
joy in your career. Just go on diligently.”” There- 
upon I went away, deeply moved and impressed 
by the master. 
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ANTISEPTICS IN THE WEST INDIES 
Bimmer the war nearly all antiseptics were 





made by German chemical firms. Scientists | 

in the Allied countries, however, began | 
experimenting and investigating, and soon pro- 
duced many antiseptics that were superior to the 
old types. 

Early in their investigations, according to Cham- 
bers’s Journal, they found that the old slave drivers 
of the West Indies knew even more about anti- 
septics than did the modern German chemists. 
Slaves caught trying to escape were severely 
thrashed, to discourage such attempts on the part 
of the others. But it was not to the owner’s benefit 
to be long deprived of the services of such errant 
slaves, and to promote rapid recovery the slave 
drivers used to wash the wounds with a mixture 
of sea water and lemon juice. Scientists studied 
the effect of a mixture of common salt and lemon 
juice on the blood, and found that, whereas ordi- 
nary antiseptics tended to destroy not only the 
germs but also the tissues of the body and actually 
retarded the healing of the wound, the old slave- 
drivers’ remedy promoted the flow of the healing 
fluids from all parts of the body to the injured part. 


oe 


THE THOUGHTFUL BELL BOY 


HERE is a glimpse of an amusing side of 
| human nature in the following anecdote, | 
which appears in Friends’ Intelligencer. For 
four consecutive nights the hotel manager had 
watched a fair guest fill her pitcher at the water 
cooler. 
* Madam,” he said on the fifth night, “if you 
would ring, that would be done for you.” 
“But where is my bell?’ asked the lady. 
“The bell is beside your bed,” replied the man- 
ager. 
ScThat the bell!’ she exclaimed. “Why, the boy | 
told me it was the fire alarm, and that I was not 
to touch it on any account!” | 
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A QUEER BROTHER - IN -LAW 


HEY were looking at the kangaroo at the 
*z00,” says the Boston Transcript, when an 
Irishman asked his neighbor in the group: 
“Beg pardon, sor; 
of a crature is that?” 
“That,” said the man, “is a native of Australia.” 
“Good hivins!’’ exclaimed Pat. ‘And me sister 
Julia married wan o’ thim!” 


ean you tell me phwat kind 
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aed SMART STYLES | ARE THE LEADERS 


_IN THE FASHION CENTERS OF AMERICA” : 





. 
“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS 
$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 g $g00 
F you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 

shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 

‘name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 

The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- Best in the World 

antee that the shoes are always worth the price / $3 $3.50 $4 

paid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
| They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


+ sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 Preto. t.. pow GLAS 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from NY. 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write 157 SPARC STREET, 


for Illustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. BROCKT 
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Sunshine 
In Bran 


It is Nature’s laxative. 


It makes life sunnier by helping 
one keep well. 

Everybody needs it, because fine 
foods clog. Most folks who omit it 
must take drugs, and doctors de- 
nounce that habit. 

One dish of Pettijohn’s supplies 
enough bran fora day. The food is 
delicious, the bran isconcealed. Try 
it once a day fora week. See what it 
does for good cheer and for fitness. 
It will be a revelation. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast faw whose flavory flakes hide 
3% per cent of b | 
Also Petti ~ whe Fjour_s per cent fine } 
Gov amens | tandard flour, 25 per cent bran. | 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. (3016) 


Hear Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 325,000 users of the ‘“‘ACOUSTI- 
CON”’ have had the same results from it as Mr. 
Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, we 
feel perfectly safe in urging every person who 
is hard of hearing, without a penny of expense, 
solely and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1919 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No D it—No Exp 


Since the perfecting of our new 1919 ‘“‘ACOUS- 
TICON,”’ it is smaller, better and just as strong 
as ever. 

All you need do is to write saying that you are 
hard of hearing and will try the ** ACOUSTI- 

- CON.”’ The trial will not cost | yeu one cent, for 
we even pay delivery charges. 
WARNINC! awe isno ) good reason why 
patted eae eryone should not make as 
liberal a trial offer as we do, 
so do not send money for any instrument for the 
deat until you have tried it. 
The *“*ACOUSTICON”’ has improvements and pa- 
tented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the *“*ACOUSTICON”’ today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Successors to 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO.,1367Candler Bldg.,N.Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 




















en? Tractor Business 


Big expansion of the business follow- 











ing the war has made oo demand than 





ever for garages and motor 
Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, «2093.Ook Street, 





Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 








Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


sold direct from factory to home at a large saving 
to each purchaser. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 




















MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 


Itchy Skin 














‘eae ; Ota U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
— and 50, Talcum bse lot, ut mailed free. Send name and address today. 
ny BR ” _C. E. BROOKS, 4705 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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“OH, I DONE FORGOT DAT CREAM OF WHEAT” 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Company. 
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LITTLE JANE’s MESSAGE 




















on the low doorstep, read the 
letter to her brother, Havens. 

“Well,” she said, looking up from the 
written page, “he may come any time. 
Cousin Mary says: ‘Your father’s cousin, 
William Morris, has come on from the South- 
west, and is making a tour of his old friends; he 
may drop in upon you, so be prepared! It seems 
he takes delight in helping boys of seventeen, or 
so, to go to college. We all like him very much, 
and so will you.””’ 

“Helping boys to go to college,” said Phoebe. 
“OQ Havens, how fine it would be if he’d help 
you!”’ 

“No danger,” said Havens, hopelessly. “‘He’ll 
think we are a good-for-nothing, shiftless set, 
especially if he comes to-day ! Will mother let you 
go to the party, Phoebe?” 

Phoebe shook her head. “It is little Jane’s 

birthday !’’ 

“But it’s Nettie Gregory’s birthday, too!” said 
Havens, 

“Well, anyway,” his sister answered, “I 
couldn’t go if I wanted to; I haven’t anything 
fit to wear.”’ 

“T don’t see why you can’t have pretty things 
like the other girls,” said Havens. “Sometimes 
1 wish little Jane had never been born, or else 
that we had died and she had lived.” 

Phoebe rose quickly and went into the kitchen, 
lest Havens should see that she was on the verge 
of tears. 

“If Cousin William happened to come to-day,” 
Havens called over his shoulder, “he would come 
on the noon train.” 

“He’d miss seeing father,’ said Phoebe; 
“father won’t come home from Westport to-night ; 
and besides, he wouldn’t have anything to eat. I 
can’t find anything but some stale bread and 
cold potatoes.’”’ 

Phoebe went on with the morning’s work, 
thinking no more of Cousin William, until the 
up train whistled, and she and Havens watched, 
as usual, for the few passers-by on their way 
from the station. Suddenly Havens cried: 

“Phoebe, I wouldn’t wonder if that were 
Cousin William now!” as a fine-looking stranger 
crossed from the other side of the road. 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, “he has turned in at our 
gate, and he’s going to the sitting-room door. 
What shall we do?” 

‘“‘We’d better stay just where we are,’’ said the 
boy, “until we’re called for!’’ 

Mrs. Morris had spent the morning in the sit- 
ting room at her favorite window, from which 
she could see the white stones of the village bury- 
ing ground standing clear against the sky. Out- 
doors all the world was full of that newness of 
life which comes with the spring, but Mrs. Morris 
was too busy with her own thoughts to see the 
beauty of the morning: she was wondering if 
to-day she should receive the message for which 
she had waited all these years, when she was 
startled by the appearance of a stranger in the 
open doorway. 

He stood before her, a tall, handsome man, 
apologizing for having startled her. 

“Am I right or wrong ?”’ he asked. “Isn’t this 
the old Morris place, and doesn’t James Morris 
live here? Then I am right! I thought I could 
not be mistaken. I am William Morris. You 
must have heard James speak of me; we were 
almost like brothers years ago, and this house 
was like another home to me!’ 

He was so entirely at his ease, and so uncon- 
scious of his shabby surroundings, that Mrs. 
Morris forgot her shyness—a habit that had 
grown upon her since the death of little Jane. 

“T haven’t seen the old place in so many years !’’ 
said Mr. Morris. “‘Why, I haven’t seen James 
since he was married! I wonder if he has changed 
much? He had such a happy, hopeful way of 
looking at life! I hope he hasn’t changed in that |’ 

Mrs. Morris felt her face grow red as she 
thought how sadly her husband had changed of 
late years. 7 

“Everyone has changed,” she said, “and life 
has never seemed the same since little Jane died.” 

The guest sat silently watching her hopeless 
face while he listened to her story. 

“T don’t know how I ever came to tell you,” 
she said, ‘and I don’t suppose you know any- 
thing of sorrow—you can’t know.” 

“Pardon me,” he said gently, “but I do know. 

I know every phase of sorrow, except that which 
can find comfort in a grave! I know that what- 
ever comfort comes to one comes from one’s own 
heart—God-given! My boy, who had been look- 
ing forward to entering college, was just about 
to see the fulfillment of his hopes. He was away 
from home, spending a few days with the friend 
who was to be his roommate, when he was sud- 
‘enly taken ill and died before I could reach him. 
I could not realize it at first. You see, I remem- 
ered him so full of life and hope that it was 
‘mpossible to believe him dead. At last the thought 
came to me that he was not dead, but living 
omewhere else! I had not lost him—then why 
grieve? 

“Then,” he went on, “I began to think of his 
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boy friends, those who had been 
especially dear to him, and I turned 
to them. The things I would have 
done for my own boy I did for them. 
As the years went by and my means in- 
creased, I was able to send some of his 

chums to the college that he had intended to go 
to, and to help others to start in business ; it was 
all there was left for me to do.” 

“Did you ever wish that you could have a 
message from him?”’ Mrs. Morris asked. “I have 
so longed for a message!’ 

“T can fancy,” he answered, “that the mes- 
sage would be like this: ‘Do not grieve for me 
—I am happy. Try to make those about you 
happy Y ” 

She did not answer for a time. A life ennobled | 
by sorrow—how strange it seemed to her! How 
selfish and narrow her own life looked beside it! 

“Oh,” she groaned, “how I have wasted all 
these years!” 

“Still there is time,” he answered. “Begin | 
to-day to live!” 

The children were astonished when their | 
mother appeared in the kitchen, and still more | 
so when she explained that Mr. Morris was to | 
stay to dinner. They looked on in wonder while | 
she substituted coffee for the weak tea that Phoebe | 
had made, fried the cold potatoes, and made a | 
delicious omelet. It was not such a meagre meal, 
after all, and if the table linen were worn and the | 
china chipped Mr. Morris did not seem to notice ; | 
already those things belonged to the past. | 

Mr. Morris talked so entertainingly of his life 
at home and abroad and of the strange people 
he had met that Phoebe and Havens forgot their | 
shyness and eagerly plied him with questions. | 
When at last Mr. Morris had to hurry away to! 
take the down train they: felt as if they were 
parting from an old friend. 

“By the way,” he said, as he was about to} 
leave, “I had almost forgotten my errand here, | 
but when I come again in a few weeks we will | 
talk college, Havens; there never was a New 
England boy who didn’t want to go to college.” 

Havens, taken completely by surprise, tried to | 
express his gratitude, and Phoebe’s face was 
eloquent. } 

Mrs. Morris bade the guest good-by at the door. | 
‘*What a help you have been!’ she said. “It will | 
make life so different for us all!’’ 

He shook her hand warmly. “Don’t wait,’’ he 
said ; “begin to-day!” 

“How much happier mother seems,” said 
Havens. “I shouldn’t wonder if you went to the 
party, after all.’’ 

“T feel as if I had been to one already,” said | 
Phebe. 


| 


“Begin to-day!’”? The words rang in Mrs. | 
Morris’s ears as she looked about her; all the | 
strange elation was gone for the time, but sud- | 
denly a thought occurred to her : there was some- | 
thing she could do for Phoebe! Hurrying up- | 
stairs to the garret, she opened an old-fashioned | 
chest and took from its wrappings a rose-colored 
gown that she had worn years ago. The fashion | 
of that day had come round again, and the gown | 
with its wide skirt and full sleeves was modern | 
now. She threw the dress over her arm and went | 
downstairs. | 

“Phoebe,”’ she said, “‘here is something for you 
—a dress to wear to the party to-night.’ 

“O mother,” Phoebe cried, “I don’t deserve 
it! Only this morning I was so cross about ‘the 
party that I said —” 

Mrs. Morris laid a finger gently on Phoebe’s 
lips. ‘Never mind,”’ she said ; “this morning was 
so long ago! We will begin again.” 
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A: THREE-COURSE MEAL 
O* one occasion Louis Francis, chief of the 





Passamaquoddy Indians, dined with the 

late Hon. F. A. Pike of Maine. During | 
the progress of the meal it was quite apparent | 
that the old chief was much impressed with the | 
Congressman’s manner of dining, although he | 
tried hard to conceal his interest. 

A few weeks later Mr. Pike was fishing near | 
the home of Louis Francis, and matters were | 
reversed—the Congressman became the guest of 
the chief. When they had seated themselves at the | 
table, a platter of succotash was placed in front 
of the host, from which he helped his guest and 
himself. When they had consumed their portions, 
the chief said, with great dignity, to the young 
Indian girl who stood behind his chair : 

**Remove succotash.’” 

The order having been obeyed, he waited a few 
seconds in solemn silence and then said to the 
waitress, who had reappeared and taken up her 
station behind his chair : 

“Bring on succotash.”’ 

The same dish of corn and beans was returned 
to the table, and guest and host were again served 
from it. 

This little farce took place three times—it was 
the best imitation of the soup, meat and dessert 
courses served at the Congressman’s table that 
poor old Louis Francis could achieve. 








Don’t waste any scraps. of meat or vegetables. 
Pat them in the soup. 
Properly spiced with Slade’s 
Celery Salt, -Slade’s Onion Salt, 


and nourishi 








Pepper, Allspice or Cloves—all 
soups will be found both pleasing 
ng. 


Ask Grocers for SLADE’S 
Send Stamp for Cook Book 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 














OUR 


Direct to You— 


Cuts Price in Two 


You May Try It 


Three Months 
Before 
Deciding 


E have an arrange- 

ment whereby you 

may try the machine 
in your home three months 
before deciding whether 
you will keep it or not. If 
not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular we will 
refund your money and 
take back machine at our 
expense. In justice to your- 
self, be sure to write for 
full particulars of this Free 
Trial Offer. 


Our 
New Style 
No. 3 






with 
Solid-Side 
Drawer 


"THE New Companion is recommended and used in 
thousands of homes. It is made in one of the best 
equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. Only the 
best materials are-used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


Will Do All Your Family 
Sewing 
The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield 
equally good results whether the work 
be the finest tucking on sheer mate- 
rial, hemming, ruffling, quilting, braid- 
ing, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release, Shuttle Ejector, 
Self -Oiling Devices, Short Non- 
Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest 
improvements. They are made in six 
different styles, including both foot- 
power and electric models. Our 
new Descriptive Booklet, mailed free 
upon request, contains photographic 
reproductions of the various styles 
and all special features, and is full of 
valuable information for prospective 
sewing machine purchasers. 


You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one- profit, 
Factory-to-Home System, over thirty 
years ago, we can save you a large 
amount on the purchase of a high- 
grade family sewing machine, and at 
the same time send you a machine 
that you will be proud to own and 
show to your friends. No other ma- 
chine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all 
kinds of family sewing. If you need 
a new sewing machine in the near 
future, therefore, do not fail to get 
our low prices at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. 
We pay all transportation charges to 
your nearest freight station. There 
will be absolutely no extra cost to 
you after paying our low Factory- 
to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery 
Offer to-day. 


ea OCA 








Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine at 
a very low price, but we also 


Send no Money, but Mail 


Coupon To-day 





have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread over 
several months. This makes it 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


(Sewing Machine Dept.) 








possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Com- 
panions. Don’t be satisfied with 
an inferior machine, but get 
full particulars from us before 
making a selection. 


Just send address i PO ir iatcaicia inate idcadaneascddaitadaiddiddddias 
Coupon 


PERRY MASON COMPANY AMEE. cececcccccccccccescccccccccccccsecsccccecce 
Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and explain 
the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I can purchase. 
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The 
Verdict 


Sustained 
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Wins the Fight for Better Bread 


Back to its Pre War Standard it proves 
its power to produce bread of greatest 
nourishment and strength—bread that is 
conceded by everyone who eats it to be 


\ | Scns WEB sth y ; 
‘BETTER THAN THE BEST” | gaat) 
Try this wonderful flour and prove hae 
for yourself its value for bread, cakes 


and pastries. Be sure your grocer 
sends you the Daniel Webster Bag. 


OU. R G U. A R A N TE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the mae bread you have ever baked—after using 


one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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A’ FLOUR OF QO 











